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[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


THE THIRD PERIOD of the history of the printed Greek text of 
the New Testament is that of its proximate restoration to its 
original purity. Just principles of criticism are to be applied to 
the abundant materials accumulated by the industry and labors 
of a noble line of scholars, while some of the most valuable 
materials, and the true methods of reconstruction, are to be dis- 
covered as the period advances. 

But a large part of the work already performed and prop- 
erly belonging to the second period must first be done over 
again. Previous to the time of Wetstein, certain principles 
of observation and judgment had come to be accepted as laws 
of criticism. MSS., Versions, and Fathers had been examined, 
and the authority of each quite fairly estimated. That inde- 
fatigable scholar added very largely to the materials previously 
collected, and in this consists his great service to the cause of 
criticism. He, however, left them only partially examined, 
unarranged, and unclassified, “ with a kind of idea of indefinite 
vastness thrown over the whole subject.” Much labor, was 
therefore necessary,before his successors could make any prog- 
ress. But what was worse, he had impeached the trustworthi- 
ness of an entire class of documents that his predecessors had 
held in high estimation; he had caused principles, previously 
deemed sound, to be suspected ; he had brought confusion upon 
the whole subject of textual criticism. 
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To bring order out of this chaos was now the first task, and 
it was not an easy one. Long and patient study alone could 
prepare the way for an intelligent advance. Not only the 
MSS. collected by Wetstein, but the entire body of critical 
materials must be examined, their true character and value 
ascertained, and their proper place in the classification of au- 
thorities assigned. The very principles of criticism must be 
re-investigated ; the old canons must be recovered from the 
shock so rudely given them, or new and more correct ones be 
established. And, finally, out of these materials thus weighed 
and classified, the text must be steadily and consistently recon- 
structed in accordance with those canons. This task devolved 
on JOHN JAMES GRIESBACH, who, besides the eminent industry 
and scholarship which distinguished him, fortunately possessed 
the nice tact and delicate discrimination so peculiarly necessary 
in a work of this kind. Perhaps no other scholar of his times 
equalled him in the qualifications essential to a biblical critic. 

Griesbach sopn discovered the perniciousness of the theory 
that mere numbers should decide the value of a reading, as 
may be readily seen by a glance at the known history of MSS. 
Copies of the New Testament were sufficiently numerous in 
the beginning of the fourth century to make their destruction 
a special object with the persecuting civil authorities, and to 
cause favor to be shown to those apostates who surrendered 
them. Large numbers of copies thus perished, and this, com- 
bined with the dperations of time, especially where papyrus 
was used instead of parchment, affords a suflicient explanation 
of the non-existence at this day of any MS. of the first three 
centuries. The Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, the oldest 
now remaining, were taken from older copies; but so had 
their number diminished’ at the time of Constantine, that he 
ordered the preparation of fifty copies of the Scriptures for the 
use of the Church at Constantinople. The establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the empire created a new de- 
mand for the sacred volume, both for the public services of 
religion and for private use. The wealthy would freely pay a 
large price for them. The Greek of the fourth century would 
naturally tend to displace the ruder Hellenistic forms, and a 
smoother and more polished style would be to a certain extent 
adopted in place of the Hebraic constructions, and rough or 
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provincial expressions. Alike at Constantinople, Alexandria 
and Rome, this tendency would prevail, and would continue 
its influence in the subsequent centuries. But in the West the 
Greek yielded to the Latin, and the multiplication of copies 
was chiefly in the latter tongue. Mohammedanism swept over 
Africa, and put a stop to the manufacture of Christian books 
in Alexandria, the Leipsic of the ancient world. Future 
Greek transcriptions must be looked for in the East, and 
any peculiar tendency existing there would be exhibited in 
them all so long as their multiplication continued. The 
mass of more recent copies may then be expected to bear 
a great resemblance, a family likeness. Suppose now that a 
thousand MSS. of the thirteenth century are placed by the 
side of ten of the fifth. It is easy to tell the numerical differ- 
ence between them ; but with our knowledge of the mode of 
their production, we cannot allow what Griesbach styles “ the 
almost innumerable crowd of younger and common codices ” 
to overbalance, by mere force of numbers, the precious few that 
have survived the perils through which they have passed. 

A thorough study of the materials gathered could not long 
be continued without observing the tendency to a formation 
of groups of copies in which characteristic variations are prop- 
agated. Bengel had already detected it. Griesbach sought 
the explanation of it, naturally hoping to find in it the means 
of demolishing Wetstein’s doctrine of numbers. He was thus 
led to his theory of recensions, which is important only as part 
of the history of the sttuggles through which the minds of 
scholars have passed in their endeavors to arrive at the correct 
text of Holy Scripture. He found three classes of MSS., 
which he denominated Western, Alexandrian, and Constanti- 
nopolitan. He supposed that the early copies, especially those 
prepared for private use, were gradually interpolated, and that 
thus, when they began to be referred to as authoritative writ- 
ings, they were found to contain numerous variations; that 
at some period, certainly as early as the latter part of the 
second century, a revision was made with a design of restoring 
as nearly as possible the text to its original condition ; and that 
both classes of MSS., unrevised and revised, continued to be 
copied, from the former of which proceeded the Western, and 
from the latter, the Alexandrian. The Constantinopolitan, so 
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called from its long use in the Greek Church, was more recent, 
and flowed from the other two. He frankly admitted, however, 
that no existing document contained a pure text of its own 
class, and that in many cases the classes ran into one another 
regardless of all lines of distinction; and before his death he 
practically gave up the division between the Alexandrian and 
Western, showing that no definable boundary line could be 
drawn. 

In revising the text, Griesbach first ascertained by a separate 
collation the peculiar reading of each class or “recension,” 
and then from a comparison of the three readings endeavored 
to obtain the true one. He relied on his recensions rather than 
on independent witnesses. His theory has been exploded, but 
it does not follow that the facts which he found, but erroneously 
explained, have no foundation, or that his work is to be rejected. 
“ Astronomical ‘observations by a Ptolemean,” as Tregelles 
illustrates, “may be highly valued as good and useful by those 
who know the truth of the Copernican system. Facts in chemis- 
try stand good, even though the first observers of those facts 
explained them on systems now obsolete and exploded. The 
facts to which Griesbach gave a prominence should thus be 
distinguished from the theories which he deduced from them.” 
Chief among these facts is the value to be ascribed to the most 
ancient documents in opposition to Wetstein, who rejected as 
unworthy of consideration whatever accorded with them. 
The evidence adducec by him showed that the MSS. which 
had fallen into discredit as guilty of Latinizing, were such as 
accorded with the citations of Origen, made earlier than the 
MSS., and that therefore the charge against them must fall. 
He indeed so far relied upon the independent testimony of 
ancient patristical witnesses, that he even ventured to correct 
the text in cases where he could show no authority from any 
ancient MS. of the New Testament. An instance in point 
is found in the form of the Lord’s Prayer in Luke xi, where 
he followed the express statements of Origen, confirmed by 
several of the ancient Versions, in the omission of several of its 
clauses ; but the publication a few years later of the readings 
of the Codex Vaticanus verified his conclusions. 

Griesbach’s first edition was commenced at Halle, in 1774, 
and completed in 1777. He had devoted twenty-nine years 
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of his life to the studies necessary for its preparation. He 
had personally examined many MSS., some of which he col- 
lated, and he had also very carefully collected the citations of 
Origen ; but his materials were chiefly selected from, the ac- 
cunvilations of Wetstein. The twenty years that elapsed 
before the issue of a second edition doubled the amount of 
materials for the critic’s use. 

C. F. Matthei, a professor at Moscow, having access to MSS. 
never before collated, undertook their examination, and, 
1782-88, published in twelve volumes an edition based upon 
them, together with a Latin version, which he had found in 
Russia. He rejected with ridicule Griesbach’s system of clas- 
sification, and adopted none of his own. He poured con. npt 
upon the citations of the Fathers, even going so far as to fancy 
that MSS. had been habitually and designedly altered to cor- 
respond with those citations. ‘This was outstripping Wetstein. 
It would almost seem as if his judgment was influenced by an 
overweening partiality for his Russian copies, which, of course, 
fell into Griesbach’s Constantinopolitan family. Others were 
engaged during this period in the same work. Alter collated 
a nuinber of MSS. in the imperial library at Vienna. Birch, 
Adler, and Moldenhauer, three Danish professors, were em- 
ploy ed for several years at the expense of the King of Den- 
mark in making collations in Spain and Italy, among which 
was that of the Codex Vaticanus, the results of which were 
published. Labor of this kind was performed with greater 
care than previously ; so much so, that the student was usually 
able to ascertain whether any given MS. was a witness for or 
against a particular reading. Not only were the new colla- 
tions published, but some of the more important ,MSS. also, 
enabling every scholar to make his own collation at his leis- 
ure, a boon valuable in proportion to the freedom of the vol- 
ume from errata, which in almost any case would probably be 
less than the mistakes of a collator. The Codex Laudianus 
(E), a Greeco-Latin MS. of the seventh or eighth century, 
containing the Acts of the Apostles with the omission of a 
cquple of chapters in the latter part, that came from Sardinia 
into the possession of Archbishop Laud, and was by him pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford in 1636, had been published 
in 1715 under the supervision of Thomas Hearne; several 
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valuable fragments had also been published—the Coislin MS., 
(H) of Paul’s epistles, of the sixth century—the Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsests, (P and Q,) containing portions of the Gospels, and 
belonging to the sixth and fifth centuries—and now, in 1786, 
Woide published the Codex Alexandrinus (A); in 1789 the 
Codex Borgianus (T), of the fifth century, containing fragments 
of the Gospels in Greek and Thebaic, appeared ; in 1791 Mat- 
thei published the Codex Boernerianus (G) of Paul’s Epistles, 
a MS. of the ninth century, supposed to be the work of an 
Irish scribe, at St. Gall, in Switzerland, with an interlinear 
Latin version ; in 1793 Kipling issued the Codex Beze (D) of 
the Gospels and Acts. While the second volume of Gries- 
bach’s second edition was in preparation, Dr. Barret issued a 
copperplate fac-simile of the Dublin palimpsest (Z) of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, a MS. of the sixth century, or rather, such parts 
of it as he was able to decipher. Besides these, only one other 
MS. was published previous to the commencement of Tischen- 
dorf’s editions in 1841; in 1836 the Codex San Gallensis 
(4), a companion of G of the Epistles, and originally forming 
part of the same volume with it, was issued in a lithographed 
fac-simile. 

Griesbach’s second critical edition was therefore prepared 
under peculiar advantages. It was completed in 1806, though 
a manual edition published the previous year, and containing 
simply the text with a selection of the more important various 
readings, is to be relied on in those places where it differs from 
the other, as giving his mature judgment respecting the correct 
text. His theory of recensions was of less practical account 
than formerly, and greater weight was given to individual 
authority. ,The mode of his formation of the text was cer- 
tainly not the best; indeed, Mr. Westcott thinks that “his 
chief error was that he altered the received text instead of con- 
structing the text afresh.” His plan granted to the received 
text a critical authority which it never possessed, and treated 
it as though it had, by its prior publication and long possession 
of the ground, acquired a sort of prescriptive right. The true 
method was yet to be found. 

We need not pause to trace minutely the progress of the dis- 
cussion on the theories of recensions that were from time to 
time proposed. The most important was that of Hug, a Ro- 
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man Catholic professor of Freiburg, which claimed three dis- 
tinct revisions besides the unrevised MSS., thus making four 
families. Dr. J. M. A. Scuoiz, Roman Catholic professor of 
Bonn, a pupil of Hug, at first adopted a division of documents 
into five families, but afterward, finding it untenable, rejected 
it in favor of the two families as proposed by Bengel, and to 
which Griesbach had virtually assented before he died ; but 
while they agreed in considering the Alexandrian the more 
valuable, he held that the true text was to be found in the 
Constantinopolitan. This is practically saying that the more 
recent MSS. are of greater value than the more ancient. 
Scholz felt the importance of tracing the origin of his favorite 
class to a period as near as possible to the times of the apostles, 
and therefore assumed that the text during the first three cen- 
uries had been preserved in a state of tolerable purity, and 
from certain approved and standard copies had, by a kind of 
Church authority, been transmitted to later times with a sub- 
stantial uniformity. If this were indeed so, it would go far to 
substantiate his theory. The history of MSS., however, does 
not confirm it. There is no evidence that the text was pre- 
served in such unusual purity at Constantinople during the 
first three centuries. No ancient MS. of the Constantinopoli- 
tan class exists, and no fragment of one. It is probable that 
after the ninth century. there were several exemplars to which 
copies made at Constantinople and Mount Athos, then the 
great manufactories of MSS., were made to conform; and this 
will account for the general uniformity of the later copies. 
But that uniformity is chiefly in their common difference from 
the ancient copies, for they really differ very greatly among 
themselves. The ancient versions differ more from the Con- 
stantinopolitan than from the Alexandrian ; and if the citations 
of the Fathers be appealed to, none earlier than the fifth century 
correspond with the Constantinopolitan family. The later 
Latin MSS. show a more perfect uniformity than do the later 
Greek ; while it is a well known fact that the later Latin agree 
in readings which are very different from those of that version 
in the time of Jerome. It is also worthy of notice that the 
later versions follow the same course of modernization with the 
Greek and Latin, and agree with the more recent MSS. rather 
than with the ancient. It is plain, then, that the documents 
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of the last thousand years might be relied on as witnesses in 
the formation of the text prevalent in the ninth century, but 
are wholly insuflicient for that of the fourth, or of the apostolic 
age. We are necessarily driven to the conclusion that for a 
reconstruction of the ancient text we must rely on the ancient 
witnesses, and reject those readings which not only fail to be 
supported by ancient evidence, but are contradicted by it. 

Scholz nearly doubled the list of known MSS., having dis- 
covered in his extensive travels many which were before un- 
known, thus rendering a great service to the cause. The first 
volume of his edition was published at Leipsic in 1830, and the 
second in 1836. His theory led him to different conclusions in 
numerous cases from those arrived at by Griesbach ; and to the 
preparation of a text not supplementary but antagonistic to his. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his theory, he frequently adopted the 
Alexandrian readings against the almost unanimous agreement 
of the whole Constantinopolitan family. Later in life he ap- 
pears to have changed his views, and in 1847 expressed his 
intention to incorporate into the text, in another edition, if his 
life should be spared, most of the Alexandrian readings which 
he had formerly placed in the margin.* But death came too 
soon for that, though not soon enough to prevent his practically 
placing himself by the side of the other great New Testament 
editors of the century, and removing a stumbling-block to the 
confidence which students of the Holy Scriptures may place in 
the published results of their labors. 

No edition of the New Testament has been more misunder- 
stood than that of CHARLES LACHMANN. His aim was not to 
give the text as contained in the autographs of the sacred 
writers, but the text that was current in the fourth century. 
Having eliminated from the list of authorities the mass of re- 
cent MSS., he would, from this text as a basis, proceed with 
new investigations in quest of the original text. The first 
edition appeared in 1831, with the simple title, “Novum 
Testamentum Greece. Ex recensione Caroli Lachmann,” but 
without a preface, and with no statement of the MSS. em- 
ployed, or explanation of the principles upon which the revis- 
ion had been made, except in a brief paragraph at the close 
‘of the volume, from which it was inferred that he was simply 


* Alford’s Greek Testament, fourth edition, vol. i, Prolegomena, page 75. 
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a follower of Scholz. For these misconceptions he had only 
himself to blame. Though careful study of his work might have 
shown the facts which should have been plainly stated, few 
had the leisure or inclination for so laborious a search. True, 
he had given the exposition in a German periodical, but En- 
glish scholars could hardly be expected to travel so far to seek 
it, and German scholars did not comprehend it. A clear and 
full explanation of his object and plan would have led to an 
immediately higher appreciation of his work of five years, and 
perhaps have prevented the shameful contumely with which 
he was assailed, as well as the bitter contests which ensued. 
Such epithets as “ Bentley’s ape ” were doubtless very convine- 
ing arguments against him, but utterly unfit for the case in hand. 

When, however, Lachmann’s real design began to be under- 
stood and appreciated, he was urged to undertake a new edi- 
tion, giving both the Latin and Greek texts, with the authorities 
on which they rested. Thus encouraged, he applied himself 
to its preparation, issuing the first volume in 1842, and the 
second, which was delayed five years chiefly out of regard for 
his friend De Wette, in 1850. His Greek MSS., besides A B 
C D, were P Q T Z of the Gospels, E G of the Acts, and D H 
of the Epistles; the Latin was the only Version, and the Fath- 
ers, Origen and Ireneeus of the Greek, and Cyprian, Hilary of 
Poictiers, and Lucifer, of the Latin. This was too narrow a 
range of authority. It sometimes reduced him to the necessity 
of following a single MS. only ; but the obvious defense would 
be, that from a select few of the best witnesses he aimed to 
present, not the original text, but simply one that was certainly 
read in the fourth century, not attempting to correct even an 
unquestionable error. It is manifestly improper, therefore, in 
a collation of critical texts, or a collection of the various read- 
ings adopted by critical editors, as in the margin of many of the 
Greek Testaments in common use, to include Lachmann with 
such authorities as Griesbach, Scholz, Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles, as though, like them, he had claimed to have furnished a 
critical text exhibiting his deliberate judgment of the true and 
original reading. They are witnesses to different facts, judges 
of different questions. 

While Lachmann indicated the source to which we must look 
for the evidence upon which alone a correct text can be formed— 
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namely, the most ancient documents—the additional honor 
belongs to him of having first employed a new method of 

framing it. Griesbach and Scholz had adopted the received 
text as a basis, departing from it only when convinced of its 
necessity. Lachmann rejected the received text altogether, and, 
as though it had never existed, prepared a new one. That it 
had been printed and reprinted for centuries gave it no author- 
ity when the inquiry was for the best attested reading. If it 
is to stand, it must be because of sufficient evidence; but it 
cannot be put on trial and received as a witness at the same 
time. He was right, therefore, when he proposed to accept no’ 
word which was not previously proved to be a part of the text 
which he sought. He did not mend the text, but constructed 
it afresh. 

So Alford justly and strongly remarks, “ His real service to 
the cause of sacred criticism has been the bold and uncompro- 
mising demolition of that unworthy and pedantic reverence 
for the received text which stood in thé way of all chance of 
discovering the genuine word of God ; and the clear indication 
of the direction which all future sound criticism must take, 
namely, a return to the evidence of the most ancient witnesses, 
For the firm hold which the latter principle has taken—for the 
comparative absence of blind fautorship of the received text, 
in spite of repeated efforts to shake the one and to re-establish 
the other—we have mainly to thank Lachmann.” 

The name of PRoressor TISCHENDORF is more widely known 
than that of any other living editor of the Greek New Testament, 
from his numerous editions, his extensive travels and labors, 
together with his discoveries, collations, and publications of 
MSS. More than thirty years of his life have been consecrated 
to these studies. His first edition was a small volume that ap- 
peared at Leipsic in 1841, but is now of no importance. His 
collations had not then been commenced; and he had yet to 
give a definite practical shape to his critical principles: it is 
not there that we must seek his text. Strictly speaking, Tisch- 
endorf has published but four critical editions, namely: those 
of 1841, 1849, 1859, and 1866, though the last is called his 
eighth, and is, as he says, “the eighteenth of all.” It is in the 
second that we first find the text as he concluded it should be 
revised. But previous to its publication, or preparation even, 
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vast labors were to be performed. Soon after the issue of his 
first edition he was enabled, by the munificence of his Sovereign, 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony, to visit Paris for the purpose of 
examining its MS. treasures, one result of which was the pub- 
lication of the Codex Ephreemi (C), perhaps-the most valuable 
palimpsest known. Most of his time until the spring of 1844 
was spent in the public libraries of France, England, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, in the collation or transcription of 
MSS., and the greater part of 1844 was passed in Malta, Egypt, . 
Palestine, Syria, and Constantinople, whence he returned 
bringing with him many documents of value, the most precious 
of which, in his eyes, were a few loose parchment leaves found 
in the waste paper basket in, the library of the convent of 
St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, from which the monks were wont 
to feed their oven fires. Previous to 1849 he personally tran- 
scribed a number of MSS., and collated almost every known 
MS. in uncial letters. He published a collection of MSS. and 
fragments, ten in number, in the first volume of a series entitled, 
“ Monumenta Sacra Inedita,” thus securing more full and cor- 
rect materials for an accurate revision of the text than any of 
his predecessors had enjoyed. 

The Prolegomena of the edition of 1849 fully described the 
immense labors of the editor in these transcriptions and col- 
lations, and explained. his critical principles in the revision 
of the text. Like Lachmann; he constructed a text from the 
evidence before him instead of mending an already existing 
one. The evidence upon which he rested was found in the 
ancient MSS. from the fourth to the ninth century, not neglect- 
ing, however, the testimony of the Versions and Fathers, and 
of later MSS. where the ancient ones disagree or are evidently 
corrupted. The older the MS., other things being equal, the 
greater he held its authority to be. The rules by which he 
weighed authorities are about the same as others have adopted, 
while, like them, he found that no set of canons can cover all 
cases. The edition thus produced is undoubtedly the best that 
had then ever been issued. 

. After 1849 Tischendorf continued, as before, his investiga- 
tions and publications of MSS., several of which, the Codex 
Claromontanus (D) especially, were made more correct by a 
comparison of his own collations with those of Dr. Tregelles, 
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and he also made a second journey to the East in search of 
additional documents. Ten years elapsed, during which period 
the number of those who devoted themselves to critical studies, 
particularly in England, greatly increased, and at the com- 
mencement of 1859 his third critical edition, commonly known 
as the “seventh,” was completed. It is superior in many 
respects to the former one, presenting with great fullness, the 
witnesses for and against the text adopted, thus enabling the 
student to avail himself more perfectly of the means of a cor- 
rect judgment, and is more uniform in the execution of its 
proposed plan. But without any change in his principles of 
criticism, he widely departed from them, chiefly by subjective 
speculations, which, by their arbitrary decisions, led him away 
from a reliance upon the eviderice. The result is a return, in 
some instances, to the rejected readings of the received text; 
so much so, that Wordsworth, and other defenders of it as 
against the ancient MSS., have claimed the edition as favor- 
ing the cause of the more recent documents. Grea’ com- 
plaint is made of its inaccuracies, the little reliance that 
can be placed upon its citations of Versions and Fathers, and 
its careless or neglectful treatment of some of the most im- 
portant Versions. Dean Alford, after some strictures which 
can hardly proceed from a rivalry in editorship, remarks, “ It 
is not unjust to say, that I have been informed by a friend whe 
has some knowledge of the original languages, that in the case 
of other Versions, where Tregelles and Tischendorf differ in 
their statement of the readings adopted and the impressions 
given by an ancient Version, the English editor is commonly 
right and the German editor commonly wrong.” In propor- 
tion as the conviction of untrustworthiness because of these 
blemishes, precisely such as Tischendorf complains of in Scholz, 
obtains, his work will fail of supplying the pressing want of 
the day. 
Immediately after finishing this edition Tischendorf set out 
on a third journey to the East, intending to make Arabia and 
Egypt the sphere of his search, but especially in pursuit of a 
MS. which he had seen in 1844, the fragments of-which he 
had taken from the basket, and afterward published under the 
title of “ Codex Frederico Augustanus,” in honor of his royal 
patron. It proved to belong to the fourth century. No 
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money at his command could purchase it from the monks who, 
from his eagerness to possess it, had so suddenly inferred its 
importance; and then to prevent its further mutilation, he 
frankly told them of its value. The hope of obtaining the 
MS., or at least of transcribing it, prompted a second journey 
‘in 1853. But on arriving at the convent of St. Catherine, to 
his great disappointment the document could not be found, 
nor could he obtain any information of its fate. Returning to | 
Europe he announced to the world his tiscovery of the MS., 

which in his opinion bad found its way into Europe by 
another hand, or was somewhere’ carefully concealed. In con- 
templating a third journey, he received a commission from the 
Emperor of Russia to visit again the scene of his former ex- 
plorations for the purpose of examining and purchasing 
ancient Greek and Oriental MSS., particularly such as would 
advance the cause of biblical and ecclesiastical science. On 
the 31st day of January, 1859, he was once more at the con- 
vent on Mt. Sinai. For four days with open eyes and ears he 
mingled with the monks, and then in despair despatched a 
servant to bring the camels for his return to Cairo. But later 
in the day, in a walk with the sub-Prior of the convent, he 
turned the conversation to the Septuagint, copies of his own 
edition of which, as well as of his Greek New Testament, he 
had brought with him as ptesents to the brethren. On re- 
turning from their walk the sub-Prior told him that he had a 
copy of the Seventy, and immediately brought it from a cor- 
ner of the very room where they then ‘were, wrapped in a red 
cloth, and laid it on the table. On opening it, Tischendort 
saw the identical document of which he had come in search. 
Turning over its leaves he found that it contained a consider- 
able portion of the Old Testament, and the whole of the New, 
together with the Epistle of Barnabas, of which it is the only 
known entire Greek copy, and a portion of the Shepherd 
of Hermes. This was beyond his dreams ; “ quod ultra omnem 
spem erat,” he says. With the sub- Prior’ . permission he bore 
his prize to his cell, and there with a thrilling joy “praised 
and gave God thanks for bestowing so great a favor upon the 
Church, upon literature,: and upon himself.” He could not 
sleep, and spent the night { in copying the Epistle of Barnabas. 
In the morning he obtained the promise of the Superior to 
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allow the MS. to be sent to Cairo, that he might transcribe it 


there, provided permission should be first received of Agathan- 


gelus, their ecclesiastical chief in Egypt. According to his 
arrangements already made he left the convent on the 7th of 
February, secured the required license, and, on the twenty- 
fifth of the same month, sat down with two friends to the 
work of transcription. Two months of labor were devoted to 
the task. But a MS. of such value, as old as, and probably 


‘older than, the oldest* previously known, and certainly more 


complete than any other uncial, should be within reach of the 
scholars of Europe rather than in a dormitory on Mt. Sinai, 
where it might at any hour be given to the monks’ oven. Its 
transfer to the Emperor of Russia, the acknowledged head of 
the Greek Church, was a fortunate thought, and a piece of 
masterly literary strategy. The various and perplexing nego- 
tiations that followed were successful, and Tischendorf was 
allowed to carry the Codex with him to St. Petersburgh for 
publication, with the understanding that it should be in the 
custody of the Emperor until the sanction of the Archbishop 
should make it his property. 

The story of the publication of this MS., now known as the 
Codex Sinaiticus, is equally interesting with that of its discov- 
ery and transportation to Europe. Under the supervision of 
Tischendorf a fac-simile edition of three hundred copies was 
printed in 1862 by the direction of the Emperor, who reserved 
two hundred for presentation to the great libraries, and gen- 
erously gave the remaining hundred to the editor for his own 
use ; and some fifteen months later Tischendorf issued in the 
common Greek type an edition of the New Testament portion 
of the MS., with Prolegomena and a critical commentary 
superior, it is thought, to those of the parent work. This in- 
valuable help to the restoration of the text is therefore within 
the reach of every scholar, and in case of any question of its 
accuracy, a fac-simile copy is comparatively easy of decess, even 
in our own country. 

In undertaking a new edition of the New Testament after 
the publication of this MS., Tischendorf was able to avail 
himself of the new and more correct published editions of sev- 
eral of the great MSS. The former editions had been of incal- 
culable service, but they were found by repeated collations to 
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be so inaccurate that for purposes of exact criticism they were 
unworthy of confidence. Cowper’s edition of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus (A), Scrivener’s of the Codices Bezse (D), Laudianus 
(E), Augiensis (F), and Boernerianus (G), Tregelles’s Codex 
Zacynthius (=), and Hansel’s Four Texts of the Gospels 
(ABCD), together with the fifteen volumes of MSS. pub- 
lished by Tischendorf himself, exhibit in part the advance 
that the last few years have witnessed. But a satisfactory 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus (B) was yet wanting, and 
Tischendorf resolved to secure it. The three coflations that 
had been made of it greatly varied, the two published ones 
differing in nearly two thousand places. Tischendorf in 1843 
had not been allowed to collate it, and was grateful for the 
privilege of “twice, for three hours at a time,” examining it; 
Tregelles, who in 1846 went to Rome for the express purpose 
of making a collation, could not obtain permission to even ex- 
amine the places in which preceding collations differed, but 
saw it repeatedly, and brought away a few valuable readings 
in his memory. The edition undertaken by Cardinal Angelo 
Mai, though fully printed in 1838, was not published till 1858, 
and was then first suspected and afterward proved to be so 
incorrect that it only disappointed the whole Christian world. 
This indefiniteness of knowledge respecting a MS. that had 
for four centuries existed in the heart of Christendom, the 
oldest known until the disc8yery of the Sinai Bible, and ven- 
erated as a chief authority for the ancient text, was an outrage 
on European scholarship that could have been perpetrated only 
by the jealousy of Papal Kome. In 1866, Tischendorf, pre- 
suming upon a letter from Pio Nono, in acknowledgment of 
a copy of the Sinai Bible received from the Emperor Alex- 
ander II., and fortified by French and Austrian diplomatic 
support, visited Rome, and boldly requested permission to pre- 
pare and publish, at his own expense, a fac-simile edition of 
the Codex. “ But the Codex has already been published by 
Cardinal Mai,” replied the Pope. “Yes,” said Tischendorf, 
“and the New Testament has been twice published, but these 
editions are only for common use; I, on the contrary, wish to 
publish an exact paleographic copy, so as to show that Mai 
has in the main given the text accurately, which is now not 
every-where believed.” “ But that must be believed, at any 
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rate,” said the successor of the willful fisherman of Galilee; 
“if is a matter of faith.” “Yes,” replied the equally stubborn 
Protestant, “but still it is not believed. On the other hand, 
it must be believed if I give the text with paleographical 
accuracy; then there can be no longer room for doubt.” 
“But we can do that ourselves,” answered the Pope. His 
Holiness was fairly made “ashamed,” as he confessed to An- 
tonelli, and resolved upon the execution of a fac-simile, for 
which the types prepared for the Sinaiticus have been for- 
warded to Rome at the request of the Propaganda. Tischen- 
dorf was permitted to study the Vaticanus six hours daily, 
until he had so far attained the results he sought that he was 
enabled to issue in 1867 an authentic edition of it from the 
Leipsic press. In the preparation of his New Testament of 
1866, he therefore possessed for the first time the aid of the 
two oldest MSS. known. 

From these interesting recitals we must turn our attention 
to the labors of other scholars. The editions of Knapp, Vater, 
Hahn, Meyer, and others, valuable enough in their place, may 
be passed over as having but little bearing on the history of 
the text. Though less known than Tischendorf, Dr. SamuEL 
PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, of Plymouth, England, is approaching 
the completion of an edition of the New Testament upon 
which more than thirty years of toil have been expended, and 
which, if we mistake not, will, Surpass in excellence any 
hitherto published. His study of the editions of Griesbach 
and Scholz early convinced him that the true mode of 
reaching a correct text was by resting every word on ancient 
authority. In 1838 he prepared a specimen from Colos- 
sians ii, 2. “I took the common Greek text,” he says, “and 
struck the words out in all places in which the ancient MSS. 
varied at all; I then assumed the uncancelled words as gen- 
uine and indisputable ; and as to the gaps thus made in the 
text, I filled them in (unless preponderating authority required 
an omission) as I judged the ancient evidence to demand.” 
Unaware of Lachmann’s plan, he had independently and — 
through a different path reached the same result, supposing 
that he stood alone in wholly casting aside the “received 
text” and in an absolute reliance on ancient authority. In 
June, 1844, he published a text of the Revelation formed on 
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these principles, with an English, translation, and at the same 
time gave a statement of the critical principles on which he 
had, acted, and announced his intention of an edition of the 
entire New Testament. A second edition of the Revelation 
was issued in 1848, in which it was said, as no previous editor 
could say, that every word rests on the MS. authority of at 
least twelve hundred years old, and nearly all on evidence 
fourteen hundred years old, = * 

He at first accepted the readings furnished by preced- 
ing editors, but soon found it necessary to collate again the 
uncial MSS, for the correction of their numerous errors. To 
this work he applied himself, first collating a MS., then com- 
paring his collation with any others that he could obtain, 
and finally re-examining the MS. in every passage where the 
least discrepancy was found. This course was calculated to 
prodrce the accuracy which is conceded to him, and ‘the 
‘absolute certainty as to the readings of the MSS.” which he 
claims. He has been able to often correct the collagjons of 
Tischendorf, and in several instances his habit of tracing in 
fac-simile an entire page of every MS. which he collates, has 
settled disputes in which the persistent German would not 
surrender. These labors were dikgently prosecuted for several 
years in the various libraries of Europe. Brought into inti- 
mate association with Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, 
enthusiasm in a common study, as well as the courtesy. of 
.Christian gentlemen, forbade a jealous rivalry, and led to a 
generous co-operation, notwithstanding some irreconcilable 
differences in opinion. It was thus that he aided in securing 
a correct publication of the Codex Claromontanus, as well as 
other important MSS. He has collated every known uncial 
MS. or its printed text, besides a few cursives, and has also 
examined and made a fac-simile page of nearly all that have 
been published; and while his accuracy in these labors is un- 
surpassed, he has undoubtedly extended them further than any 
other living scholar. In the publication of MSS. he has done 
but little, being satisfied with giving his valuable assistance in 
that department to others whenever in his power, and perhaps 
compelled hy impaired eye-sight to withhold himself from it 
for the purpose of a more steady devotion to the collations 
which he deemed so essential. Yet it should not be forgotten 

Fourtu Serres, Vor. XX.—32 
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that we are indebted to his gkill and patience for the restora- 
tion by chemical agents and the deciphering of all the 
recoverable readings of the Dublin palimpsest (Z) of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel of the sixth century, thus completing and cor- 
recting the labors of Dr. Barrett, of half a century earlier. 

Dr. Tregelles gave a full statement of his studies and criti- 
cal principles in his volume on the “ Printed Text” in 1854, 
and again in his edition of Hofne’s Introduction in 1856. His 
countrymen were therefore prepared to receive the first part 
of his Greek Testament, containing St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
which appeared in 1857. The second part, cémpleting the 
Gospels, appeared in 1861; the third, comprising the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, in 1865; and the fourth, containing the 
Pauline Epistles from Romans to Thessalonians inclusive, is 
intended to be issued during the present autumn. The last 
part will include Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the 
Revelation, with the necessary addenda. Accompanying it is 
the Lagin Codex Amiatinus, of the first part of the sixth cen- 
tury, the oldest and best known copy of the Latin version of 
Jerome, from his own collation. Tregelles’s plan is, (1.) .To 
give the text of the New Testament on the authority of the 
ancient witnesses, MSS., and Versions, with the aid of the 
earlier citations, so as to present, as far as possible, the text 
best attested in the earlier centuries. (2.) To follow certain 
proofs when obtainable, which carry us as near as possible to 
the Apostolic age. (3. ) So to give the various readings, as to- 
make it clear what is the evidence on both sides; and always 
to give the whole of the testimony of the ancient MSS. (and of 
some which are later in date but old in text) and of the Ver- 
sions as far as the seventh century, and the citations down to 
Eusebius inclusive. 

Griesbach had intimated the approach of the period when 
the mass of critical aids would advantageously be diminished 
rather than increased, and later editions have realized its 
necessity. Tregelles has drawn the definitive line that forbids 
the acceptance of any reading as ancient except it be found 
in some ancient document, that is, one belonging to a period 
anterior.to the eighth century, or, if written later, demonstrated 
by “ Comparative Criticism ” to contain an ancient text. Such 
are 1, 33, and 69, three cursives of the tenth, eleventh, and 
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fourteenth centuries respectively, whose texts, copied from, 
some ancient exemplar now lost, are far more important than 

those of most of the later uncials. In this narrowing down of 
the number of the authorities we see a greater probability of 

arriving at the text of the early Church. It is true, as Dr. 

Strong has suggested,* that “it is by no means certain that 

our present oldest copies contain all the oldest readings ; later 

MSS. may have come through purer channels, and be really 

better authorities,” though it does not follow that they may 

belong to the so-called Constantinopolitan family—indeed, it 

is pretty certain that they will not. The questions of Alexan- 

drian and Constantinopolitan families, however, Dr. Tregelles 

ignores, for he is unablé to make a practical arid satisfactory 

division of texts except into ancient and modern; and all of 
these “later MSS.” that have come through pure channels are 

sure to be detected by the tests of Comparative Criticism. 

What better MSS. of either class may yet be brought to light 

no man can tell; ofe can never argue about what he knows, 

and can know, nothing. And it is certain that in some in- 

stances our oldest copies do not contain the oldest readings. 

The versions and citations of the Fathers often demonstrate a 

still older one. 

The versions examined and used by Tregelles are four of 
the Latin and an equal number of the Syriac, together with 
collations prepared by other hands, of the Memphitic,.Thebaic, 
Gothic, Armenian, and Ethiopic. The citations from the 
Fathers are made with the greatest care, all being examined 
and re-examined by himself. 

The result is an edition which, so far as it has progressed, 
challenges acceptance because of its scrupulous fidelity and 
thorough accuracy, giving the student what none of its prede- 
cessors have afforded, an assurance of the ground on which he 
stands. If the oldest documents agree ia an undoubted error, 
Tregelles does not, like Lachmann, adopt it: he states it, and 
gives the grounds for preferring another reading; and in all 
cases of doubt, he states distinctly the reasons for his conclu- 
gion. The text thus rests upon evidence, and the evidence is 
fully stated. The orthography, the v égeAxvorixdy, the ancient 
forms of AauBdvw and its derivatives, as in Arppetac, etc., and 


* See Methodist Quarterly Review for October, 1853, page 565. 
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, other peculiarities of the approved readings are adopted in the 
text, for the simple reason that the evidence demands it. 

Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, in four volumes, has mean- 
while made its appearance, and in 1865 it passed to a fifth 
edition. As the commentary is its most important feature, it 
could hardly merit a place in the history of the text were it 
not for the radical change in the critical principles adopted in 
the fourth edition, issued in 1859. Alford’s previous texts 
had been based on a combination of both ancient and modern 
documents ; but the practical difficulties in the way of a re- 
liable result gradually led him to a recognition of the supreme 
authority of the ancient MSS. and Versions. He also found 
the subjective criticism which he Had previously so. freely 
used—that, for instance, which leads one critic to adopt a 
given reading because it accords with the style of the writer, 
and another to reject it because it varies from his style—to be 
unsafe. His present text is therefore fairly placed upon the 
foundation of the ancient authorities, and the mass of cursive 
MSS. is swept from the digest as uncertain and questionable | 
evidence. It is certainly significant that both Scholz and Al- 
ford have been led by more thorough investigation and the 
. fullest experience to renounce the views of a life-time, and to 
adopt and act upon those which they had opposed. It indicates 
the utter hopelessness of finding the original text except in the 
direction pointed out by Lachmann. 

Alford loudly complains of Tischendorf for his failures in the 
application of his principles, and again Tregelles for his fidel- 
ity to them; and then, adopting the same principles, he takes 
a position midway between them, claiming that there are cases 
in whieh subjective considerations, which he confesses are un- 
trustworthy, demand the rejection of readings in favor of which 
the evidence preponderates, and the insertion of readings based 
in reality on conjecture. The door therefore which he closes he 
opens again ; and, if the text ought to rest on evidence, in so 
far as he departs from it the results attained are unreliable. 

It is not to be supposed that there is any substantial differ- 
ence in the texts of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford; and 
yet it is just such differences as do exist that have impelled 
men: for two centuries to these critical studies. The agree- 
ment of the three against the received text exhibits the re- 
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markable progress that has been made since Griesbach com- 
menced his labors. We rejoice in what has been done; but 
we also feel that the great desideratum of the present hour is 
a complete edition of the New Testament in which a scrupu- 
lous accuracy in collation and transcription, a just weighing 
of authorities, a firm adherence to the principles adopted, an 
unwavering fidelity to the ancient evidence, and the exercise 
of a correct judgment shall have combined to form the text. 
If in such a text there be any cases of doubt or suspected 
errors, let them stand confessedly as such until competent evi- 
dence shall substitute the tgue reading. These characteristics 
eminently belong to those parts of Tregelles’s edition already 
issued; and’ when completed it will undoubtedly be accepted 
as the nearest approximation extant to the original text, as in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost. The spirit in which he has prose- 
cuted his work is, as was Bengel’s, full of a profound reverence 
for the word of God. <A pure, Christian humility and devout 
prayer for heavenly guidance have attended every step; and 
probably no sacred critic has ever more devotedly laid the 
results of his studies at the foot of the cross. 

But much yet remains to be done before the best possible 
text will be attained. Little further assistance can be expected 
from the nearly two thousand MSS. now known, and in this 
department the chief reliance for additional criticism must be 
on such as may be hereafter brought to light. The importance 
of the Versions and Fathers is now fully understood, and each 
of them must also pass through the same process of collation 
and revision to which the Greek MSS. have been subjected. 
Considerable attention has already been given to this work, 
and it will be diligently prosecuted until these aids to criticism 
shall have been restored, as far as possible, to their original 
forms. The result of such a vast expenditure of time and toil 
will be worth the cost, even if it do no more than give cer- 
tainty to what is now in doubt, though it be in but the minutest 
particulars of the sacred word. 

The reader will ask for the results already attained. The 
reply is ready. + Instead of a text but slightly changed from 
that of Erasmus—who, as Griesbach said, ‘“ formed his text as 
best he could out of a very few quite late MSS., in the absence 
of all critical helps, beyond the interpolated Vulgate and a few 
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inaccurately edited works of the Fathers,” and therefore full of 
uncertainty—we have a text formed from the oldest MSS., with 
the aid of the earliest Versions and Fathers, and so far perfected 
that there remain less than two thousand places, including the 
questions of the order of the words, inflection, orthography, etc., 
in which there is any doubt whatever as to the correct reading ; 
and of these, a$ will be justly inferred, few affect the sense, 
fewer still are of doctrinal importance, and all together do not 
affect a doctrine hitherto held by the Christian Church. It is 
moreover clearly shown that the received text, though sub- 
stantially correct, needs considerable amendment ; and, on the 
other ‘hand, that our authorized version, while needing a re- 
vision at the hands of competent scholars, which it is not 
likely soon to receive, is so generally correct that the skepti¢ 
may be challenged to point out in it any material error, and 
the illiterate reader may confidently and safely rest upon its 
teachings his hopes for time and eternity. 

As Tregelles has well said, “ No one need fear the results of 
sound criticism. God, who caused his Scripture to be written 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, has so providentially 
watched over its transmission, that he has preserved to us cer- 
tain historical evidence for forming a judgment as to what the 
Apostles actually wrote; and having this evidence thus placed 
before us in the providential care of God, we need no more fear 
the results of this kind of testimony as bearing on the text of 
Scripture, than we do the results of that which relates to the 
transmission of the books themselves.” 

The divinely-instituted Supper was allowed in its transmis- 
sion through human hands to suffer abuse, but providential 
watchfulness preserved the means for its restoration to its . 
original simplicity and purity: so the divinely-given word, 
that in the hands of men became corrupted, is through God’s 
care of the requisite means restored almost to the very or- 
thography of the original autographs. Inspiration and trans- 
mission are therefore not antagonists. We trust that the day 
is not remote when the pure word of God will be in the hands 
of all readers of Holy Scripture; but it behooves every teacher 
of that word to be so familiar with its corrected text that he will 
not, on the one hand, build upon what criticisj: has rejected, 
and on the other, may use to edification what it has supplied. 
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Art, II—ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES.* 
[Seconp ARTICLE. ] 


The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac and Laity’s Directory. Baltimore. 1855. 

Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac for 1858. New York, 

Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for 1867 and 1868.- New York. 

The American Ecclesiastical Almanac, by Prof ALEXANDER J. SoHE. New 
York. 1868. 

The American Cyclopedia. Articles: Roman Catholic Church in Annuals for 1861 
and 1867, inclusive. 

Brownson’s ‘Quarterly Review from 1844 to 1864, inclusive. 

The Catholic World ; a Monthly Magazine of General Literature and Science : from 
1865 to 1868, inclusive. 

Census of the United States from 1790 to 1860, inclusive. 


WE come now to the most difficult part of our undertaking— 
to ascertain the exact status of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States at the present time. For although we have been 
a vigilant observer of its progress for years, and have gathered 
almost every thing available that would be likely to throw any 
light upon the problem, it still remains a most difficult one to 
solve with any satisfactory degree of accuracy. For, in order 
to ascertain either its present status or relative strength as 
compared with Protestant Churches, or its rate of progress for 
years past, we need reliable statistical data, not only for the 
last year, but for many previous years. But just here we are 
met with the difficulty that no such data exist. There are 
several Catholic Almanacs, as enumerated aboves costing a 
dollar each, and quite full and complete in certain directions, 
but not one from which can be ascertained the number of 
communicants, priests, colleges, periodicals, Churches, monas- 
teries, convents, and schools in the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country. All of them give some of these statistics, but 
none of them are full and complete, We can therefore fully 
indorse the remark of Father Hecker, that “ the number of the 
faithful is not easy to determine accurately,” though we cannot 
agree with him in the manner in which he accounts for the 
fact, namely: that “a false delicacy prevents the Americans 
from including the statistics of religious belief in their census 

* Seven pages on the status of Romanism in Canada, South America, and Mexico 


were canceled by the author after being set up, to make room for a more extended 
examination of its status in the United States. 
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tables.”* Americans expect all denominations of Christians, 
who are willing the public should know their actual numbers, 
to publish their religious statistics, and this all Protestant 
Churches do. 

But in the absence of full and accurate statistics we must 
use such as we have, and make up for deficiencies from such 
other sources as may afford the necessary information. 

In the first place there are, in all our large cities especially, 
certain evidences of strength and progress that impress the 
most indifferent observer. The numerous and costly churches 
and colleges, seminaries, monasteries, and convents, that are 
crowning the best localities ; the hundreds of parochial and other 
‘schools; the increase of priests and nuns and “ sisters” seen 
in our streets ; the numbers that attend the churches ; the fre- 
quent and immense processions ; and the itifluence the Roman- 
ists exert upon Common Councils and State Legislatures, in 
obtaining almost any thing they desire, are all indicative of 
numbers and strength, and of either iatense devotion to the 
system on the part of the people, or oppression and extortion 
on the part of the priesthood. To all this we should add the 
bold and defiant tone assumed of late, and the frequent boasts 
of some of their chief men, that they are soon to have the con- 
trol of the government itself, and to shape its laws and admin- 
ister its affairs in the interests of the Church. One or two 
samples may not be out of place. 

When the Protestant ministers of New York complained in 
June last of an immense German Catholic procession on the 
Sabbath, with regiments of soldiers, and bands playing, which 
prevented people from getting to church, and broke up several 
Protestant congregations, the Wew York Tablet said : 


It does not become our Presbyterian fellow-citizens to assume 
any airs of superiority, to call our peaceable and orderly proces- 
sions outrages, and say “it is high time they are resisted.” The 
streets of the city are ours as much as they are theirs, and we 
have as much right to march in procession through them with 
music and baton as they have. They have their processions when 
they please, and nobody talks of preventing it. 


The plain import of such language is, We shall do as we 
please, law or no law, and whether you like it, or can have 
* Catholic World, April, 1865. 
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any worship in your churches or not. The same sentiment is 
reiterated in the following passage : 


But it is said the procession was on Sunday, and broke the Sab- 
bath. Now as Sunday is not, and never was, the Sabbath day, 
we cannot see how a Sunday procession can break the Sabbath. 
The Sabbath is Saturday, the seventh, and Sunday is the first day 
of the week. Sunday is the Lord’s day, and the Church makes it 
a holiday in honor of our Lord, who on that day rose from the 
dead, and she prescribes to all Christians the manner of keeping 
it ; and a religious procession on that day, such as our friends had 
a few Sundays since, violates no rule that she has ever laid down 
for the observance of her children. If Protestants choose to be 
Sabbatarians, and keep Sunday as the Jewish Sabbath, for which 
they have no authority, J owt, Christian, or Pagan, that is their 
affair; only we protest against their imposing their manner of 
moeeing. it onus. They may keep it as the Jewish Sabbath if 
they please, but we claim the liberty of keeping it as a Christian 
holiday, within the rules prescribed by the Church. 


If this is not adding insult to injury we should like to know 
what would be. In reply to the complaint about blocking up 
the streets, the Zablet furthér says: 


The procession filled up the streets and inconvenienced those 
who were on their way to meeting! But this only proves that 
the Catholic Germans are a numerous body, in some respects a 
formidable body, and it will be wise not to attempt to abridge 
any of their rights as citizens or Christians. We must all put up 
with inconveniences in this world, and if our Protestant country- 
men find no greater inconvenience than occasionally a crowded 
sidewalk and splendid bands of music playing in honor of relig- 
ion, they need not make any very loud complaint. 

Seriously, the clamor of the sectarian press and the protests of 
the ministers and sectarian Sunday-school teachers, are very fool- 
ish. Catholics are increasing rapidly in the United States, and 
it is to be expected that they will introduce and observe Catholic 
usages, and these, all the world knows, differ from those of Puri- 
tans, With Catholics religion is joy, and worship is a perpetual 
feast; Catholics rejoice in God, and praise him with the whole - 
heart and soul. You can never make them accept the Puritanic — 

loom, put on the Puritanic long face, and whip the beer-barrel 
if it works on Sunday. 


Here we have an open avowal that, despite the law of the 
land and the rights of Protestant Churches, the Romanists in- 
tend to make a “ holiday” of the Holy Sabbath, and disturb 
us as much as they please; and that the best thing we can do 
is to hold our peace and get used to it. “The Catholics are 
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increasing rapidly, and it is to be expected that they will in- 
troduce Catholic usages,” etc. And as to the German Catho- 
lies, “ They are a numerous and formidable body,” and we had 
better not attempt to resist them! And such was the tone of 
the Papal press upon the subject throughout the country. 

Upon the other point,—the future ascendency and course of 
Romanists in this country,—Father Hecker said, in a public 
lecture delivered in the Cooper Institute a few months since, 
that in the year 1900, if not before, the Roman Catholics 
would have the political majority in the United States, and 
that it would then be their duty to take the control of the 
government, and administer its affairs in the interests of the 
Church. “ And,” said he, “it shall be the mission of my life 
to educate the Catholics of America up to this idea.” 

Such declarations openly made, from rostrum and press, indi- 
cate either a consciousness of strength and rapid growth, or a 
purpose to deceive; to inspire courage on the one hand and 
fear on the other by their bold and defiant utterances. 

But as our object is not to maké out a case, or prove a point 
previously assumed, but to ascertain facts as they are, the 
claims of the Roman Catholics themselves, as to their strength 
and numbers, should first be fairly and fully stated. For the 
more intelligent presentation of the subject we will arrange 
the different elements of ecclesiastical power under appropriate 
captions : 


I. Tue EcciestasticAL HrerRARCHY IN THIS CoUNTRY. 


According to Sadlier’s Catholic Directory for 1868, the ter- 
ritory of the United States is divided into seven Provinces, 
which are presided over by as many Archbishops. The names 
of the seven Provinces, with their several Archbishops, are as 
follows : 


Baltimore, SPALDING, Oregon, BLANCHET, 
Cincinnati, PURCELL, St. Louis, KENRICK, 
New Orleans, Opry, San Francisco, ALEMANY. 
New York, M’Ctoskey, 


Each of these Provinces contains several Dioceses, with a 
Bishop at its head, and several of them have Vicarates, (which 
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seem to be classed as Episcopal Sees,) with Vicars Apostolic 
at theirhead. Thus the Province of Baltimore contains eight 
Dioceses and one Vicarate ; Cincinnati has eight Dioceses, and 
New York nine. New Orleans contains six, and St. Louis 
eight, and two Vicarates ; and San Francisco has two Episcopal 
Sees and one Vicarate. Each Archbishop is also the Bishop 
of the See in which he resides. 

These Provinces respectively cover a large extent of terri- 
tory. Take that of New York, for instance; it embraces the 
Episcopal Sees of New York, Albany, Boston, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Burlington, Hartford, Newark, and Portland; or, in other 
words, the whole “of New York and New Jersey, and-all of 
New England. Over all this territory Archbishop M’Closkey 
presides, deriving his authority direct from the Pope. 

In addition to the Sees previously existing, and in response 
to the petition of the Second Plenary Council, held in Balti- 
more October 7, 1866, the Pope has created nine new Episco- 
pal Sees, which are now in process of organization, rfamely: 
those of Columbus, Ohio; Rochester, N. Y.; Wilmington, 
Del. ; Scranton, Pa.; Harrisburgh, Pa.; Green Bay, Wis. ; 
La Crosse, Wis.; St. Joseph, Mo.; and Grass Valley, Cal. 
To these were added the Vicarates Apostolic of North Carolina, 
Idaho, Colorado, and Montana. The entire ecclesiastical 
hierarchy in the United States now consists of seven Arch- 
bishops, fifty-three Bishops, and seven Vicars Apostolic. Of 
these higher orders the number and titles are certainly quite 
formidable and imposing; and of the perfection of their organ- 
ization and discipline, and their purpose to work the machin- 
ery to its utmost capacity, there can be no doubt. A new 
inspiration of zeal and courage seems to have fallen upon them, 
and if they do not subjugate the whole country to their con- 
trol it will not be their fault. 


II. NomMBER AND CHARACTER OF THEIR PRIESTHOOD. 


Numerically their priesthood is in nowise alarming. With 
only 3,248 priests in all the land against about 25,000 Protest- 
ant ministers, one can see no reason why the Pope should ever 
rule this country. Why should not the 6,689 effective ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (more than two to one) 
be able, with their successors, to hold this land for Christ in 
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spite of the Pope and Romish Archbishops, and Bishops and 
priests, till Christ appears to raise the dead? If faithful to 
God they can do it, and with their colaborers of other names 
we trust will do it against earth and hell. 

But besides the 3,248 priests now in the field, there are 913 
clerical students in their ecclesiastical schools, who will be 
entering the priesthood during the next four years. A lack 
of priests, and especially of American born priests, has been a 
sore embarrassment to American Romanism for years; but 
they are beginning now to get over this difficulty; and the 
prospect is, that their priesthood will increase hereafter much 
faster than it has hitherto done, and that they will be more 
American and far more efficient than the imported priests 
with which most of their Churches have hitherto been manned. 

As to the culture and ability of their priests, they are both 
greatly overrated by Protestants generally. They have gener- 
ally a kind of classical education, but it is usually very defect- 
ive. They are well drilled in* Papal Chureh history and 
other lore ; can tell you all about the saints, and their wonder- 
ful miracles; but in science and .general literature they have 
but little knowledge. Once in the parishes, with little or no 
preaching to do, and a Liturgy for every thing, few sermons 
to prepare, and little occasion for study, and living high, and 
associating little with the world, unless it be with priests, or 
with the most ignorant classes in community, the mind stag- 
nates, and loses all its love for study, and ability to think and 
labor. The result is, that notwithstanding the college diploma, 
and a little memorized Latin in the services, the Romish priest- 
hood are, intellectually, among the weakest men in the nation. 
How seldom do we hear of one who can make a decent speech 
of ten minutes in public, or write a readable lecture or news- 
paper article? Upon the platform or in debate they are in no 
respect equal to the average of Protestant ministers ; so that if 
their succéss was to be inferred from the ability* of their 
priests there would be little to fear. 


III. CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. 


In nearly all the large cities they have one or more immense 
Cathedrals, either completed or in’ process of erection. Some of 
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these are estimated to accommodate from ten to fifteen thousand 
people, and will cost from half a million to a million of dollars. 
And what is very peculiar for churches, they are nearly all 
built with subterranean passages and grated windows below, 
as if to serve the double purpose of a foundation for a church 
and a fortification. 

Of the relative strength of Catholics and Protestants as 
measured by their church buildings respectively, we have no 
means of arriving at all the facts, except as they were in 1860, 
We shall, therefore, first ascertain how matters stood at that 
date. ‘ 

In 1860, according to the United States census of that year, 
there were in the Republic 54,009 churches of all kinds, 
of which only 2,550 were Roman Catholic, or about one in 
twenty-one. As compared with the five principal denom- 
inations respectively they stood as follows : 

Roman Catholics. ..:.. {2,550 

MNOIIARG soon. 5. 3.050) ds v0's Coie eo wdels e's 2,129, or nearly equal. 
Congregationalists 2,234, or nearly equal. 
Presbyterians 5,034, or double. 


SPI 3 4560's Bb oe 0's be Vids VUE s bie cela de 11,210, or 44 to 1. 
Methodists..........+. Hivewhwesine net's i9,816,* or 8 to 1. 


Putting these five Protestant denominations together, they 
had at that time 40,429 churches,-or 158, where the Romanists 
had one. These five Protestant denominations then owned 
seventy-four per cent. of all the churches in the land. 

In 1850 the relative number and value of churches, and the 
number of sittings, were as follows : 


Churches. Value. Sittings, 
38,186 $87,328,800 14,234,825 
14,822,870 4,343,579 
Baptists 11,020,855 3,247,029 
Roman Catholics.. 1,221 9,256,758 667,825 


In 1860 the relative strength of the three denominations 
stood as follows: 


Churches. Value. Sittings, 
Methodists 19,8834 $33,093,371 6,259,799 
Baptists........ ye han ee 11,221 17,799,378 3,749,554 
Roman Catholics 26,774,119 1,404,437 


* This includes all branches of Methodists, as the census makes no distinction. 
+ Here also we include all Methodists. ¥ 
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And now a third comparison will exhibit the actual and 
relative gain of each during the decade : 


Churches. Value. . Sittings. 
Methodists 6,697 $18,270,501 1,916,220 
Baptists 1,846 6,778,523 502,525 
Roman Catholics......... 1,329 17,517,361 736,612 


It is thus seen that the total value of the Roman Catholic 
churches built from 1850 to 1860 was about equal to the value 
of all the Methodist churches built during the same period. 

The total number of churches in 1850 was 38,186, and in 
1860 54,009. The entire gain in ten years was 15,853 churches. 
Of these the Catholics gained 1,329, and the Protestants 
14,524, or nearly eleven to one. 

Let us now extend the comparison to some of the individual 
States, especially those in which, in the early history of the 
country, the Romanists had the whole ground. We begin with 
Maryland. 

“ Maryland, the germ of the American Church, owes her 
religious prosperity to the first’ English Catholic settlers; and 
the Church in Kentucky is an offshoot of that in Maryland.” 
In 1775, that is, ninety-two years ago, there were 40,000 
Catholics in the Colonies, of whom over 13,000 were in Mary- 
land. Romanism was first established in this country by Lord 
Baltimore, where Baltimore row stands, and for some years 
no other religion was known or tolerated. How is it now? 
Out of 1,016 churches in the State the Romanists have 82, or 
less than one in twelve. 

In DELAWARE they have six churches out of 220, or one 
to every thirty-six and two-thirds. Other denominations re- 
spectively have as follows: 


Friends 10, or nearly 2 to 1. 
NE 5 i bo swab onda sedan Pewctosne 12, or 2 to 1. 
Episcopalians 27, or 44 to 1. 
Presbyterians, 32, or 5¢ to 1. 
Methodists 131, or 22 to 1. 


Of the value of $846,150 in church property in the State 
the Romanists own but $51,300, or sixteen and one half per 
cent. Other denominations own as follows: Baptists, $44,000 ; 


* Catholic World, April, 1854. 
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Episcopalians, $154,000 ; Presbyterians, $254,000; Methodists, 
$282,000. 

FLoripA was settled by the Spaniards, and at an early day 
was wholly Catholic. Now the Catholics have only 17 churches 
out of 319, or one in eighteen. The Baptists have 110, or six 
and a half to one Roman, and the Methodists 153, or nine 
where the Romanists have one. 

Louisiana was settled by the French and Spanish, and at 
first was wholly Catholic. The first Proétestant church in the 
State was built in 1817, or only half a century ago. Now the 
Protestants have 473 churches where the Papists have 99, 
or nearly five to one. The Baptists have 161, and the Meth- 
odists 199. 

In PENNSYLVANIA the Romanists have 271 churches out — 
of 5,337, or about one in twenty. As compared with the 
principal Protestant denominations in the State they stand as 
follows : ; 


Episcopalians 203, or 68 less. 
Baptists. . .. 402, or 131 more. 
German Reformers 478, or 203 more. 
Presbyterians 723, or 452 more. 
Lutherans 730, or 459 more. 
IIR os dens bea wactdacounedes 1,573, or 1,302 more. 


Therg are in the State 5,066 more Protestant than Roman 
churches; and the value of their churches is but three out 
of 225 millions. The average value of the 203 Episcopal 
churches is $8,630 more than the average of the Catholic; 
the one being $11,070, and the other $19,700. In 1850 there 
were only 3,596 churches in the State. In 1860 there were 
5,337. The gain was 1,740. Of these the Romanists gained 
131 in ten years, and the Protestants 1,610, or 12} to one. 

In New Jersey the Romanists have 61 churches out of 
1,123, or one to every 18}. The Baptists have 130, or over 
two to one; the Presbyterians 211, or nearly four to one; the 
Methodists 404, or over 6} to one. 
* In New York the Romanists have 360 churches out of 
5,287—one in fourteen. As compare with the principal 
denominations they stand as follows : 
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Romanists.+.........000 bs Jia cee btn welds, OO 
Congregationalists..........+. on ean ane sts 231, or 129 less. 
RI co ieccc bse oe yewemede «eee 287, or 73 less. 
Episcopalians. 411, or 51 more. 
Presbyterians........ Sedaccredscocceccas 715, or 355 more. 
Baptists........ jis wud 0 6 0s adeiow ... 765, or 405more. 
Methodists. 1,683, or 1,323 more. 


It is thus seen that, taking the Baptists and Presbyterians 
separately, they have each twice as many churches in the 
State of New York as the Roman Catholics have; while the 
Methodists alone have over four and a half to their one. Tak- 
ing all Protestants together, they have fourteen and a half 
churches where the Catholics have one throughout the State. 
But we have not space to pursue these local comparisons fur- 
ther. The best we can do is to group the New ENGLAND 
Srares, and compare only Catholics and Protestants. In such 
a comparison (and it is the only fair one) Romanism and 
Protestantism stand thus in New England ; 
Catholic. Protestant. 
1,136, or 36 to 1. 
New Hampshire , , 669, or 56 to 1. 
Vermont 670, or 25.to 1. « 
Massachusetts 1,548, or 17 to 1. 


Rhode Island 287, or 12 to 1. 
Connecticut 759, or 17 to 1. 


5,069 Average, 224 tol 


If we make a similar group of SOUTHERN States thé dispar- 
ity will be still greater: 


Catholic, Protestant. 
Alabama........ Seeweedoue 9 1,865, or 908 to 1. 
Georgia 2,383, or 299 to 1. 
OI 5 vs05b0s0sceun oo AY 1,424, or 85 tol, 
North Carolina... . 2,263, or 324 to 1. 
South Carolina 1,256, or 115 to 1. 


9,191 


Average disparity for these five States, one Roman church 

to 177 Protestant. 
' Such was the actual and relative status of Romanism and 
* Protestantism in 1860, as measured by the number of their 
churches. And it is the only just standard now available, 
first, because it is the only census extant that includes all 
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Protestant denominations; and, second, because there has been 
little if any difference in the growth of the two parties since 
that time. Nevertheless, we must endeavor, as far as possible, 
to ascertain their present position in this respect, and their 
progress since 1860. 

The present number of Roman churches is 3,366, with 117 
others in process of erection. Here, also, as in regard to 
priests, the number is not alarming. The Baptists alone have 
now 12,955 churches,* or nearly four times as many ; and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church alone 11,121, or about three and 
two thirds times as many. What proportion their churches 
now sustain to the whole, numerically, it is impossible to as- 
certain, though it is not likely that the ratio has been mate- 
rially changed during the last seven years. If the Romanists 
have been building better churches than formerly so have 
other denominations. And even if they have gained upon 
Protestantism in this respect, (which we do not believe,) it 
is still perfectly sate to say that, take the whole land together, 
Protestants have twenty houses of worship where Romanists 
have one. 

Of the relative progress in church building since 1860 the 
following table will represent the facts so far as Baptists, 
Methodists, and Catholics are concerned : 


1860. 1868. Gain. Per cent. 
Methodists 75 11,121 1,367 14°02 
DADO. oss wseceedes 11,221 12,955 1,734 15°45 
Roman Catholics ; 3,366 816 32°00 


From these figures it is apparent that while the Roman 
Catholics have built only about half as many churches since 
1860 as either the Baptists or the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the percentage of increase on the churches they had in 1860 is 
more than twice as great. They have added thirty-two per 
cent. to the original number, while we have added but four- 
teen per cent., and the Baptists but fifteen and a half in the 
same period. At the same rate of progress for the next seven 
years the Catholics will have 4,443 churches. 

, But let us take in another element of comparison—the 
value of the churches. And as we have not the estimated val- 


* American Baptist Almanac for 1868, page 48. 
+ The Methodist Episcopal Church only, excluding the Church South. 
Fourts Series, Vou. XX.—33 
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ue of the Roman Catholic Churches at the present time, we 
must again go back to the United States Census of 1860. 
Taking the statistics there furnished, we compile the following 
tabular view of the actual and relative cost of the churches of 
the various denominations. 

Churches. Total value. Average Value. 
Methodjst $33,098 371 $1,660 
Baptist 19,799,378 1,764 
Presbyterian 24,227,359 4,708 
Congregational 13,327,511 5,965 
Episcopalian 21,665,698 10,100 
Reformed Dutch 4,453,850 10,122 
Roman Catholic B 26,774,119 10,4919 
Total of all denominations. ... 171,398,432 3,145 


From these figures it is seen that in 1860 the Roman Catho- 
lic churches were more valuable on an average than those of 
any other denomination, and those of the various branches of the 
Methodists the least so: one Catholic church being equal to 67%, 
Methodist churches, and 5{f, Baptists. This great disparity has 
probably been somewhat reduced during the last seven years, 
as we have been building more good churches proportionately 
during these years than formerly. 

From 1860 to the present time the Romanists have gained 
816 churches, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 1,397. 
Estimating these churches at double the average value of those 
built prior to that period, (for they would cost about twice as 
much even if they were no better,) we have this result: 1,367 
Methodist,churches at $3,320 each, amount to but $4,538,440 ; 
while 816 Catholic churches, at $20,982 each, amount to 
$17,121,312. It would thus appear that the Roman Catholics 
have expended about four times as much money in building 
churches since 1860 as the Methodist Episcopal Church has; 
and we are unable to see wherein this estimate is an unfair 
one, or can possibly misrepresent the facts.* 

Two other things should be noticed in connection with the 
foregoing table—the facts that while the average value of all 
the churches together was $3,145, that of the Methodist Epis- 
copal churches was but $1,660, or about half the general aver- 
age value; while the Roman Catholic churches averaged more 

* The value of our Church property has increased much more than four and a 


half millipns since 1860, but it has not been mainly by the erection of new churches. 
All church property has nearly doubled in nominal value since that time. 
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than three times the general average value. Of the aggre- 
gate value of all the churches, $171,398,432, the Catholics 
owned only $26,774,119, or fifteen and six-tenths per cent. of 
the whole. There is therefore a vast disparity between Roman- 
ism and Protestantism as a whole, not only as to the aggre- 
gate number of churches respectively, but also as to their ag- 
gregate values. Protestantism then owned, and still owns 
nearly seven times the value in houses of worship, and twenty 
times the number that Romanism owns. 

If we pass from numbers to capacity we shall find the ad- 
vantage equally on the side of Protestantism, so-far as ag ggre- 
gates are concerned. The entire number of church sittings in 
1860 was 19,128,751, of which the Roman churches farniahed 
but 1,404,437, or 7}, per cent. Their churches are therefore 
very costly for the number of sittings they afford, each seat 
costing $19 on an average, while those of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church cost but $5 88 on an average. It is thus 
apparent that Methodism furnishes nearly four times as many 
church sittings for the same amount of money as does Roman 
Catholicism. So much for churches. 


IV. CoLLEGES AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES. 


In the “Catholic. World” for 1855 the whole number of 
Roman Catholic colleges is given at sixty-eight, twenty-nine 
in the Southern States, and thirty-nine in the Northern; and 
yet another table published in the same magazine, gives the 
number for 1861 as twenty-nine. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory 
for 1868 gives the number of “Ecclesiastical Institutions” 
at fifty. We suppose these must be their colleges, as they 
mention no othérs. If this be correct then they have 50 out 
of the 455 colleges in the United States, or about one in nine. 

Among the principal colleges are St. John’s, bese, 
N. Y.; St. Francis Xavier’s, Manhattan, N. Y. : George- 
town College, D. C.; College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass.; St. Vincent’s, Westmoreland, Pa.; Christian Broth- 
ers, St. Louis, Mo.; the University of Notre Dame, St. Joseph 
Co., Ind. ; St. Louis University ; and St. Joseph’s, Troy, N. Y.* 


e 
* “Troy University,” on Mt. Ida, which we Protestants allowed to fall into the 
hands of our enemies. 
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In none of their publications do we find any statistics of 
male seminaries; but we find in a table quoted from the 
“ Metropolitan Catholic Almanac,” a report of 134 “Schools 
for girls” in 1861. Of course they must have some seminaries 
for young men, but the number is not large. They have a 
wonderful penchant for educating “ girls,” the future mothers 
of the country. 

Among their most noted female seminaries are the Academy 
of Mt. St. Vincent, just below Yonkers, on the east bank of 
the Hudson ; the Academy of the Sisters of Mercy, at Man- 
chester, N. H.; the Ursuline Academy, near Columbus, S. C.; 
St. Mary’ 8 ‘Vigo Co., Ind. ; St. Elizabeth’s, Madison, N. J. ; the 
Academy of the Sisters, ete, near Wheeling, Va. ; ‘St. Agnes? 4 
Memphis, Tenn. ; St. Bridget’s , Titusville, Pa.; St. Frances’, 
Emmet Oo., Michigan ; and “Holy Angel’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Besides these, collegiate and academic buildings are going up 
in various parts of the country; but we must not enumerate 
them. Of parochial schools the number is very great, and is 
rapidly increasing. Archbishop M’Closkey, in reporting the 
Diocese of New York, says, “ Parochial schools in nearly all 
the churches of the Diocese.” And this is now coming to be 
the case in all the large towns and cities. In all these schools 
the most intensely Catholic books are used, as we show else- 
where. 

But we can spare no more space for this topic. Enough has 
been said to show that Romanism depends largely upon its 
educational institutions to influence the Protestant population. 
Especially is this true of their female schools. While they 
pretend not to teach Romanism in them, they estimate that 
seven of every ten Protestant girls who enter them become 
Roman Catholics. And while thousands of their own children 
grow up unable to read or write, they will take a young girl 
from a prominent Protestant family, almost as a gratuity, for 
the privilege of perverting her to the Roman faith. They 
have no more successful agency at work in this country than 
their various female academies; and all Protestant parents 
who do not wish their children ruined should keep them from 
Roman Catholic schools, as they = keep them from ‘the 
gates of death. 
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. V. MONASTERIES AND NUNNERIES. 


These institutions are seldom called by these names in this 
country. They are either called “schools,” as most of the 
nunneries are designated, or male and female “ Religious In- 
stitutions.” Of the monasteries, where men go to live under 
vows of celibacy and poverty, there are 128 in the United 
States, and of nunneries 286. The number of inmates in 
these institutions is nowhere hinted at. What the monks 
do in these “ Male Religious Houses” Protestants must not 
be curious to know. Of one thing, however, we can all be 
certain, and that is, that if all men were to serve God in 
the way these monks profess to do, we should soon have a 
world without inhabitants. 

The nunneries are of various grades. Some have schools 
connected with them, and a portion of their inmates go abroad 
occasionally. Others are the life-long prisons of all who take 
the vail and enter them. Some, if not all, are used as jails, in 
which to confine and reclaim those who become Protestants, 
Of this class is the “ House of the Good Shepherd,” New York, 
where several young women are now confined, perfectly im- 
prisoned, with abandoned women, for having ‘turned here- 
tics.” The plea is, that they wish to convert them back to 
the true faith, to save their souls; but it is as perfect an inqui- 
sition, in principle and in fact, as ever existed in Spain. 

To this portion of the Roman machinery the attention of the 
American public will ere long be aroused. There are hun- 
dreds in these Romish Bastiles who in an evil hour have taken 
vows and entered them, but have mourned over their folly 
ever since, and long to be set at liberty; and others who, like 
Miss Mary Ann Smith, of Newark, N. J., are imprisoned 
solely because they have become Protestants.* 

And yet it appears that we have some three hundred of 
these religiou8 prisons in full operation in this country. And 


* The institution in which Miss Smith is confined receives $25,000 a year, we 
believé, from the State treasury. And yet it is ruled by a ‘Mother Superior,” 
and even the Governer of the State could not get into it. Besides, the inmates 
earn every cent of the $2,000 per month which it costs to sustain it. So Father 
Doane affirms. What then becomes of the $25,000 from the State treasury? 
Does it go to help build Catholic cathedrals? 
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while we have inspectors of alms-houses and prisons and schools 
and asylums, no person in the nation is ever allowed to explore 
one of these fortresses, to see one of its inmates, or ‘to inquire 
how they are treated, or whether they are lawfully confined 
or not. . Will the American people allow such religious prisons 
to exist ? or will they in due tie demand that their doors shall 
be opened, and that no person shall be imprisoned on our free 
soil except for crime, and upon due process of law ? 













VI.: PERIODICAL AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


In 1855 the Romanists had twenty-one periodicals, of which 
one was a Quarterly, (Brownson’s,) one.monthly, and nineteen 
weekly. One of them, the Southern Journal of New Orleans, 
was published “every Sunday morning.” Four of the week- 
lies were German. ‘Twelve of these periodicals have been dis- 
continued during the last ten years. This is a terrible mortal- 
ity among Roman Catholic periodicals, over fifty per cent. of 
the whole in ten years! But they seem to have since recov- 
ered all they have lost. They have now thirty-three periodi- 
cals, namely: five monthlies, two semi-monthlies, and twenty- 
six weeklies. Eleven of them are in German, one in French, 
and the balange in English. Six of them are published in 
New York, one in Boston, three in Philadelphia, two in Balti- 
more, one in Charleston, 8. C., one in Albany, N. Y., one at 
Notre Dame, Ind., two at Cincinnati, two at New Orleans, 
one at Pittsburgh, Pa., two at St. Louis, Mo., two at St. Paul’s, 
Minn., one at Atlanta, Geo., two at Buffalo, N. Y., three at 
Chicago, Ill., one at Lonisville, Ky., one at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and one in San Francisco, Cal. We have the names of the 
entire list, both of the living and the dead, but withhold it for 
want of room. 

Of the above thirty-three periodicals, one, the Sun- 
day-School Messenger, is very small. The Catholic World is 
large and ably edited; and the Pilot, Freem&n’s Journal, 
Tablet, Universe, and Telegraph are also ably edited; but 
their circulation is limited compared with that of our ablest 
Protestant journals.* The eleven German papers indicate the 
superior culture and taste for reading of the German Catholics. 















* So the writer was informed by one of their principal editors, 
; . 
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As a whole, these thirty-three publications are a powerful 
agency for evil in the land; but as compared with the number 
of Protestant periodicals, they are of small account. The fol- 
lowing brief table will show this fact: 


PONE ENONIO POTIGININ 5 00 se ccc c he dn cess sc ceccdcnssdenes 33 
Ne os Wh wea uae Phi WANN ATOR Med Res¥d 6 eivins ce deesncee 36 
MRUMOGIIGs init ciahin Sides dass ats Kes Rbanecreriecss Wecsecvecs 32 
DOMOL GE OIMNNNINE Fo oi. 0ic ia vas wegen dees socccsceccesess 277 


It is thus seen that in the number of their periodicals the 
Romanists about equal the Methodists and Baptists respectively, 
and yet, from the limited circulation which many of their is- 
sues have, it is not probable that they circulate over one third 
as many papers as either the Methodists or Baptists. They 
have eleven and one half per cent. of the religious periodicals, 
and may possibly circulate ten per cent. of the religious peri- 
‘odical literature of the country. 

There are eighteen Catholic book-stores in the United States, 
namely: six in New York, three in Boston, one in Albany, 
two in Philadelphia, three in Baltimore, one in Chicago, one 
in Pittsburgh, and one in Cincinnati. All these are private 
establishments, except one, the “ Catholic Publication Society,” 
though they receive the denominational patronage, and several 
of: them are officially indorsed. Four or five of them are large 
establishntents, and publish extensive catalogues of books. 
P. O’Shea, of New York, for instance, has a catalogue of sev- 
en hundred and sixty-four different volumes. The Sadliers, 
of the same city, publish three hundred and twenty-one differ- 
ent American, and two hundred and eighty-four foreign books. 
Lucas Brothers, and John Murphy, of Baltimore, are also 
extensive publishers. 

The Catholic Publication Society has its office in New York, 
and is a regular Catholic Book Room. It was started in 1865, 
and now publishes twenty-nine different volumes, and thirty- 
one different tracts of its own. All their tracts are sold at 
actual cost, and are being sent out extensively by mail, in 
assorted packages and otherwise,. all over the land. Especially 
is this true of the West. And in the East some of their tracts 

“have been distributed at ferries, and in omnibuses, street-cars, 
and rail-road cars, to the number of hundreds of thousands, 


* See list in American Baptist Almanac for 1868. + Census of 1860. 
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Besides a general catalogue of Catholic books kept on sale, 
this Society is issuing several series of illustrated Sunday- 
schoo] books, a new feature in Roman Catholic literature. 
They are, of course, filled with pictures of Rorhish priests and 
Popes, Saints, and Papal ceremonies. This Society is one of 
the most active and efficient agencies now being employed in 
this country to disseminate the doctrines of Romanism among 
the masses, and to disguise or explain away the worst features 
of Popery. Its tracts are ingeniously written, plain, simple, 
sophistical, ard deceptive ; well-printed, and very brief, and 
well adapted to do immense mischief, especially among the 
ignorant and irreligious. Its efforts should receive the special 
attention of all Protestant denominations throughout the land.* 

Another curious fact is, that the Romanists have three or 
four different series of Catholic school-books, spellers, and 
readers for their day-schools, all of which are thoroughly Papal, 
and filled with legends of the Saints, and pictures of worship 
before crucifixes and images. One series of seven books is 
“for use by the Sisters of Charity,” ete.; and “ Christian 
Brothers’ Series of Readers” is for male schools. The Metro- 
politan Readers, eight in number, are compiled by “a mem- 
ber of the Holy Cross,” and there may be others. Such is the 
education the Papists are now giving their children in all théir 
schools, and which, through corrupt Common Councils and 
Legislatures, they are compelling Protestants to help pay for. 

On the whole, the literature of Romanism in the United 
States is decidedly respectable, we, might almost say, formida- 
ble. But the sum of all its publications, taking periodicals, 
books, and tracts combined, will not half equal those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.t And in books and tracts they 
fall behind the Boards of Publication of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the American Tract Society, and ether Protestant 
institutions. And as compared with ald the Protestant pub- 
lishing houses, private and denominational, the issues of the 
Roman Catholic press are quite insignificant, probably not 
over five per cent. of the whole. But they have this fact in 
their favor: they issue few books that are not intensely Catho- 


* The “Catholic World” for July last acknowledges the receipt of-$2,298 as 
donations and for lectures to help on the work of the Society. 
+ The various Book Concerns alone publish some 2,000 different volumes, 
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lic. Every book,,therefore, which they issue tells for Roman- 
ism, whether it be a breviary or a school-reader ; while a large 
proportion of the books issued by Protestant houses have no 
direct denominational bearing whatever. The influence of 
Roman Catholic literature in building up their false faith is 
not therefore to be estimated by the number of books they 
print as compared with Protestants. 


VII. Numser or RoMANIsTs IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Of the number of Romanists in the country no accurate sta- 
tistics can be obtained, as the priests keep no parish records 
of their members, and no priest or Bishop ever knows how 
many members he has in his parish or diocese. Of course, 
then, their numbers can only be arrived at by estimate, and 
various writers will estimate differently. The following are 
samples of such estimates, Catholic and Protestant: 

Dr. Baird, (Protestant,) 1857 3,500,000 
Catholic World, 1865 4,400,000 
Catholic World, 1866 5,000,000 
Prof. Schem, (Protestant,) 1868 4,500,000 
Our own estimate, 1868 3,248,000 
Our own estimate, (of adults only,) 1868 1,786,400 

Here is a wide disparity of numbers, such as can never exist 
in regard to Protestants. Let us see how these different results 
are reached. In the first place it is evident that in all cases, 
except one of our own, the figures are intended to represent 
“Catholic population,” that is, men, women, and children. 
Then there is a difference of eleven years of time between 
some of the estimates. But how are the figures obtained ? 

Father Hecker tells us frankly how he gets his. He multi- 
plies the number of priests by 2,000, and gives us the produet 
as the number of Catholics.* This certainly is a “short and 
easy method ;” but whether the results are accurate or not is 
another question. Let us investigate. 

In the ‘first place the estimate of 2,000 members (men, wo- 
men, and children) to each priest is an exaggeration. It is 
true that many thousands attend several of their largest 
churches ; but such churches have several priests attached to 
“them. At the same time great numbers of their churches do 
not represent a thousand, and many not five hundred of Cath- 

* Catholic World for April, 1865. 
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olic population. Besides, if Father Hecker’s rule in 1865 is a 
just one, they should now claim 6,496,000; as their 3,248 
priests, multiplied by 2,000, give that result. But they have 
never yet set up so preposterous a claim. 

The census tables show that 45 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation are under fifteen years of age, and about 30 per cent. 
under 10. If, then, we allow each priest 1,000 population on 
an average, and deduct 30 per cent. only, or 300 for children 
who do not attend church, it leaves 700 adults for the congre- 
gation ; or, deducting 45 per cent., all under fifteen, as not be- 
ing adult members, we have 550 left as members on an average 
for every Roman Catholic priest in the land. 

There are in the Methodist Episcopal Church 1,146,080 
members, nearly all adults, or over fifteen. There are at the 
+ same time 6,689 stationed ministers. Divide the former by 
the latter, and we have 171 members to each minister on an 
average. If, then, we allow each Catholic priest 1,000 popu- 
lation, and 550 adult members, it gives him more than three 
times the average adult members that Methodist ministers 
have; and 2,000 population to each priest would give them 
1,100 adult members on an average, which every one must see 
is an over estimate. 

We believe, therefore, that they cannot average over 1,000 
population, or 550 adult members to each priest; or 1,786,400 
adults, and 3,248,000 population in the aggregate. 

Take another estimate: In 1860 they had 2,550 churches, 
affording, in the aggregate, 1,404,437 sittings, or 550 sittings 
to a church on an average. They have now 3,366 churches, 
which, at 550 sittings each on an average, amount to but 
1,748,000, or within 38,400 of our former estimate. .The 
reader will note the coincidence between the estimated number 
of members and the actual capacity of their churches—550 to 
each priest, corresponds exactly with 550 seats in each church 
on an average. . 

As if anticipating that some skeptical Protestant might dis- 
pute his estimates, and urge the abové facts and figures, 
Father Hecker puts in a caveat in advance, by saying that 
“Calculations founded upon the statistics of church accommo- 
dations given in the United States Census are not applicable to 
our case ; because the Catholic churches, especially in the large 
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cities, are thronged two or three times every Sunday by as 
many distinct congregations, while the Protestant Churches 
have but one service.” 

Very true of “cathedral churches in the large cities,” but 
not generally true elsewhere. A vast majority of their 
churches are not “thronged,” nor even filled on the Sabbath. 
We therefore adhere to our estimate founded upon the number 
of Priests and churches, that there are not to-day more than 
1,786,400 adult members, and 3,248,000 Catholic population, 
men, women, and children in the Republic. 

In a comparative point of view the Romanists stand thus: 
there are now in the United States, as per census estimates, 
40,322,854 inhabitants; and from other sources we estimate 
about 6,000,000 of professed Christians. Of the entire popula- 
tion the Catholics haye about one twelfth instead of one fifth, 
as they claim ; and of the professed Christians a little less than 
one third. Such we believe to be the actual and relative nu- 
merical status of Romanism in the United States. 


VIII. RetattvE ProGREssS FoR THE LAST NINETY YEARS. 


Upon this point our “ Roman Catholic brethren ” shall first 
speak for themselves. In the Catholic World for April, 1865, 
we have the following table: , 


Catholics, 
In 1808 100,000 
In 1830 450,000 
In 1840 960,000 


Whole Pop. 
in 6,500,000 
in 13,000,000 
in 17,070,000 


Proportion. 
or 1-65th 
or 1-29th 
or 1-18th 


In 1850 2,150,000 
In 1860 4,400,000 
In 1868 5,000,000 


in 23,191,000 or 1-11th 
in 31,000,000 or 1-7th 
in 40,000,000 or 1-8th * 


If these figures were to be trusted it would appear that the 
Papists have more than doubled during each decade since 
1808. But it is evidently an exaggerated representation. 

In the article on the Roman Catholic Church, in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia for 1864, which was evidently prepared by a 
Catholic, this table is reproduced in substance, and it is added 
that 


‘The increase between 1840 and 1860 was 125 upon each hundred, 
while the nation only increased by 36 to a hundred; between 


* We add this line from othef sources, 
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1850 and 1860 the increase was 109 upon a hundred, while the na- 
tion increased only thirty upon a hundred. Should things go on 
only as they have hitherto done, the Catholic will be one fifth of 
the whole population in 1870, and nearly one third before 1900. 


This is more moderate than Father Hecker in his Cooper 
Institute lecture, as he then expected a political majority by 
1900 at latest. And yet, as already shown, all these estimates 
are exaggerated by nearly one half. 

The average increase of the population of the country from 
1790 to 1860 was 34°6 per cent. for each decade. Now allow- 
ing the Romanists to have had 450,000 members in 1830, as 
they claim, and to have increased on an average at the rate 
of 35 per cent. for each decade since, it would give them at the 
present time a membership of ,1,911,417, as the following 
table will show: ‘ 

Members. 85 per cent, Amount. 
450,000 157,500 607,500 
607,500 212,725 820,225 
820,225 286,077 1,106,145 

1,106,145 * 387,150 1,493,295 

1,493,295 418,122* 1,911,417 


This is 125,017 more than our previous estimate; and in 
our opinion more than they would amount to to-day if actually 
counted. 

But if Romanists have outstripped the growth of the popu- 
lation so have other denominations, and so has the ratio of 
Church members to the population as a whole. Excluding 
the first decade of the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on account of its wonderful progress, and including 
the decade of decrease by the great secession, the average in- 
crease for every ten years since 1800 is over one hundred per 
cent.; or sixty-five per cent. greater than the average increase 
of the population. Even last year and the year before our net 
increase was at the rate of over one hundred per cent. for 
every ten years. This is the most that Romanism has ever 
claimed in its most jubilant moments. 

We have thus gone over the whole field, investigating the 
status of Romanism in this country in the light of the most 
reliable statistics and facts to be obtained, and by the aid of 


* Estimated for eight years only. 
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many carefully conducted and laborious computations. As 
we said at the outset, our sole object has been to ascertain the 
truth, whether welcome or unwelcome to us or our readers. 
We have taken the dimensions of Romanism, actual and rela- 
_ tive, in these United States as to its ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
priesthood, churches, colleges and schools, convents and mon- 
asteries, periodical and other literature, publishing houses, 
present numbers, and relative growth, and the following are 
our conclusions drawn from the whole : 

1. The Romish Church in this country is perfectly districted 
and organized, under capable and energetic leaders, arch- 
bishops and bishops especially ; and was never before as hope- 
ful of success, or as defiant in its tone and spirit, as at the 
present time. 

2. Though the number of their priests is small compared 
with the number of Protestant ministers, yet they are sufl- 
cient to man all their churches, and are rapidly increasing. 
And what is more alarming, many of tlfem are American 
born. Brownson was born in this country. Doane, of New- 
ark, N. J., is the son of an Episcopalian Bishop. Hecker, of 
New York, is the son of a Presbyterian father and of a Meth- 
odist mother, still belonging to one of our ‘New York Churches, 
and two priests in the East are the sons of a Congregational 
minister. And we know of three,cases, two in the West and 
one in the East, where the sons of Methodists have become 
Roman Catholic priests; two of the three being sons of Meth- 
odist traveling preachers! And what is more, these renegade 
Protestants are the most zealous, efficient, and ¢ntolerant of all 
the Papal priesthood in this country. 

3. In the erection of costly churches they are outstripping 
every single Protestant denomination in the land; are rapidly 
filling the land with monasteries and nunneries; and are 
already on the road to vast accumulations of real estate, such 
as have led to oppression, rebellion, bloodshed, and confiscation 
in England, Germany, and elsewhere long since, and in Italy 
and Mexico during the last decade. And so as to their 

schools; the Jesuits are rapidly undermining our public 


* Several elaborate tables, prepared expresslv for this article, and to show how 
the results given have been reached, are necessarily excluded for want of room, 
and must go to the public, if at all, in some other form. 
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school system, and getting control of the educational interests 
of the country, so far as the children of Romanists are con- 
cerned, and even of the public schools of many of our cities. 
All these are evil omens for the future peace and well-being of 
our country. 

4. In regard to numbers the Romanists are probably about 
three and a quarter millions strong all told, or more numerous 
than any other denomination in the land. For although all 
Methodists put together would outnumber them, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church has little more affinity for the Southern 
Methodist Church and the former Protestant Methodist Church 
than it has for other Protestant bodies. 

5. Romanism has grown rapidly in the country for the last 
half century, and was never growing more rapidly than at 
present. It has nearly or quite kept pace with the growth of 
the population, and may now be even gaining upon it. But 
this is no moré than Protestantism as a whole has done, and is 
far less than the average progress of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Its progress, therefore, would of itself afford no 
ground of alarm, but from the terrible character of the system, 
and its world-wide ,alliances with politics and with every 
species of intrigue, and also with the most dangerous elements 
in society. 

6. In its periodical and other liters'ure it is already formi- 
dable, and is taking most active and efficient measures to fill 
the land with its doctrines, and attack Protestantism right and 
left, in lecture and sermon and bound volume and tract and 
periodical and school-book. Never was Romanism doing 
half as much for itself in this respect as at the present time. 

7. Of its elements of success and resources in other respects, 
its designs upon the American Republic, and the best means 
of thwarting its purposes and assuring the triumph of the true 
Church of God, we have not room here to speak. Of one 
thing, however, we may speak with confidence, and that is, 
that the idea of reforming the Roman Church, or of success- 
fully resisting Romanism without writing and speaking against 
it, pointing out its errors, and warning Protestants against it, 
would give this whole land to Popery in twenty years. Look 
at it? While they are challenging controversy by periodical 
and lecture and tract and bound volume, and flooding the land. 


~ 
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with their errors, some say we should stop exposing, or writing 
against it, and cease to antagonize it, except as we do so by loving 
and caressing it! Is this God’s method of treating error? Did 
either Christ or the Apostles adopt this policy ? Did the early 
Christian fathers manage thus with Paganism? Have noi all 
our victories over Popery hitherto been won by antagonizing 
and exposing it? What were Luther’s celebrated theses but a 
challenge to Popery, the acceptance of which cost her millions 
of adherents ? , 

How has it been in Dublin, where Cardinal Cullen himself 
admits that five thousand Catholics a year abandon Popery 
and become Protestants? We have just read the history of 
these missions ; and the great weapon, first and last, has been 
controversy. “ Controversial Classes” were established in va 
rious localities, to which Roman Catholics were invited,’ and 
thus, as well as by controversial tracts, magazines, lectures, and 
sermons, the truth of God entered the minds of the Papists, 
they saw their errors and forsook them. Of course when we 
speak of controversy and antagonigm we mean kind and Chris- 
tian discussion; but the idea of meeting Romanism without 
antagonism and discussion, is not only to adopt a policy never 
employed as to other errors, but to abandon the beaten path of 
success hitherto, for an impracticable experiment. 

Romanism has resources at command which Protestantism 
does not possess, and would scorn to employ ; and, on the other 
hand, it will have difficulties to encounter here which it has not 
encountered elsewhere, and to which Protestantism is a stranger. 

Yet their only hope in all the earth is these United States, and 
they will contest the ground with the energy of desperation. 
Aad though they must ultimately fail, and Babylon must fall, 
yet unless the Protestant pulpit and press awake, and do 
more to arouse the nation to our danger, to confront Roman- 
ism in all its designs, and to warn Protestants and others 
of its purposes and encroachments, we shall awake one of these 
years to find Papists in alf the high places of the nation, with 
the control of cities and states, our Sabbaths abolished, our 
educational system in ruins, Romanism established and sus- 
tained by law, (as it already is partially in several places,) our 
religious freedom gone, and all to ve recovered only as they 
have been regained elsewhere, through revolution and blood- 
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shed. And the American people cannot awake one day too 
svon if by timely and well-directed efforts they would avett 
such a calamity. Resistance now, or a religious war within 
twenty years, is the alternative before us. 





Arr. II.—RECENT ASTRONOMY AND THE MOSAIC 
RECORD. 


THE last few years have witnessed a rapid progress in astro- 
nomical science. In particular, the remarkable disclosures 
made by the spectroscope have made valuable additions to our 
stock of positive knowledge, and at the same time have given 
a fresh, strong, and definite impulse to physical speculations. 
These speculations bear directly upon certain old questions that 
have puzzled philosophers since philosophy began, such as the 
method of the world-formatipns and their community of origin ; 
and certain more modern ones, such as the similarity of their 
structural plan and the identity of their material elements. 
The spectroscope, both aiding and supplementing the telescope, 
has furnished us with facts on these points so richly suggestive, 
of such rare scientific value, of such splendor even, that there 
now seems good warrant for affirming that between the earth 
and sun and stars there is a physical fellowship so intimate and 
manifold that all dispute as to the unity of the universe of | 
worlds may reasonably be regarded as settled. It also causes 
to pass before our eyes in the heavens the wonderful vision of 
vast masses of nebulous matter, of such conditions and of such 
forms as to render the supposition probable that they are slowly 
shaping themselves under the action of the great cosmical 
forces into suns or stars, and of which some are apparently 
only entering on the work of the first creative day, and others 
apparently have but just passed beyond it, entering on the 
second. 

In the department of meteoric astronomy considerable prog- 
ress has also been made. The meteors, heretofore regarded as 
erratic wanderers through space, have been raised to the dignity 
of a classification among the orderly, regular members of the 
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solar system. The shooting stars are no longer lawless, random 
visitors, but they hold a definite structural relation to the solar 
system. Many of them are probably older than the sun, 
and, like sun and stars and planets, they travel their orbital 
rounds in steady obedience to natural law. They travel alone, 
and they travel in groups and swarms, and their numbers run 
up into the countless billions, and so full do they fill the inter- 
planetary spaces that at a moderate estimate two hundred 
millions pass into our atmosphere every twenty-four hours, 
‘either singly, or in the brilliant swarms of the meteoric showers 
of August and November. But however interesting these facts 
and the inferences grounded on them may be, we shall con- 
fine our discussion to the facts and theories to which the new 
method of analyzing light by means of the spectroscope brings 
new and important testimony. 

It seems audacious in man that he should apply those 
precise, technical, scientific terms which are used to denote 
methods of nature, processes of evolution or growth, of struc- 
tural plans, of states and kinds of matter, to bodies so remote 
from him in space, that the swift light that can girdle the 
globe seven times in a second must travel hundreds of years 
and more before it can reach him; and more audacious still 
that he applies these terms with as much dogmatic assurance 
as the chemist names the substances he analyzes in his 
laboratory. ‘ 

Of all the scientific attempts to account for the existing 
structure of the solar and stellar systems, the nebular hypothe- 
sis ig the most celebrated and the most satisfactory. We pro- 
pose to show the accord between a fair exposition of this theory 
as a scientific statement of astronomical facts and the Mosaic. 
record as a phenomenal, pictorial statement of the same great 
facts occurring in the same order of succession in time. The 
one is given by the insight of the reason following the double 
guidance of the working of known dynamic laws, and of in- 
ductions from observed facts; the other, given as it would 
appear to the sense of sight, and under the influence of com- 
mon notions, expressed in common language, and conveyed by 
‘imagery drawn directly from the senses. This nebular theory 
we presume to be pretty well understood by the thinking and 
reading public, and we shall briefly state it here only in order 

Fourtu Series, Vor. XX.—34 
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the more clearly to show the harmony between its application 
in recent astronomy and the astronomical record in Genesis. 

The theory claims that the matter now composing the sun 
and planets was anciently a vast, nebulous, rotating spheroidal 
mass, extending far beyond the orbit of the outermost planet. 
This rotating spheroid, suffering contraction and condensation 
about a central point, must thereby have received an accelera- 
tion of surface velocity, which developed a centrifugal force 
that opposed and finally equaled the centripetal. This re- 
treating of the nebulous mass centerward, and the consequent 
successive equalizations or balancings of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, led to the successive detachments of equa- 
torial zones, or shells, or rings of matter, which rings might 
remain permanently in the ring form, as in the case of the 
rings of Saturn; or might break and eventually roll up into 
one large planet with or without moons, as is the case with the 
éarth and Mars; or break into many permanent fragments, as 
appears now in the ring of the minor planets, or asteroids, 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

But whence the separation of this solar mass from other like 
stellar masses? whence its matter and its forces? whence its 
rotation about an axis and its ancient spheroidal shape? 
These are pertinent questions, and to answer them we must 
give a brief exposition of that bold, but comprehensive scientific 
hypothesis, according to which, by the instrumentality of ex- 
isting physical forces, and out of certain primordial nebulous 
matter, have sprung the countless hosts of heaven, whether 
sun or star or planet or moon or comet or shooting star. It 
is a sublime endeavor to co-ordinate existing facts, and to seize 
the principles that underlie them, and thereby to travel along 
the lines of the working of these principles back to other facts 
claimed to have existed untold ages ago, and which pertain to 
the times and the processes in the great creative efforts, like 
those which took place when our solar system 

“was a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the center set the starry tides 


And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets.” 


The sun and his planets comprise but a mere point of space 
in that vast assemblage of stars called the Milky Way. In 
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the beginning—whenever that was, for neither shrewdest scien- 
tific inference nor keenest observation of facts can do any 
thing better than vaguely guess at another epoch prior to 
this period, which we may regard as a primal one in physical 
science, as a starting point, a principium, a beginning of the 
creations,—in the beginning, then, science assumes matter as 
existing, as endowed with properties, as in the state of a dif- 
fused cosmical vapor, and operated on by the known physical 
forces. But whence this tenuous diffusion of matter? Proba- 
bly by the action of heat. If so, whence the heat? Perhaps 
heat is only another name for atomic repulsion ; whence, then, 
this atomic repulsive force? Or if matter is only antagonistic 
and diremptive forces, holding positions in space, whence these 
forces and their holding of positions in space? Science con- 
fesses, with the Christian doctrine, that prior to this supposed 
primitive form of matter and its endowment with forces, 
whether immediately prior or with other unknown creative 
periods intervening it matters not, there must have been an 
all-wise Intelligence and an almighty Power holding the neces- 
sary relation of First Cause to both the state and the law of 
these earlier distributions of matter and force in space. Here 
Christian doctrine and science are one. In the beginning, then, 
suns, planets, comets, nebula, resolvable and irresolvable, were 
the undistinguishable parts of a measureless mass of a diffused 
nebulous vapor, a primordial “fire mist,” to which had been 
given the action of gravity and of a ditisive motion toward 
great centers of force, which primal centers and motions 
remain until now in the individualized suns and stars and 
their proper motions in space. 

In tracing ‘further this dynamic evolution of worlds we need 
only consider our own and the nearest stellar systems. These 
originally were not spheroidal, but extremely irregular in form, 
and in this fact lies one of the secrets of nature in her genesis 
of worlds. Sphericity at this stage of stellar evolution was 
impossible, and for illustration we take the solar system as a 
typical creation. After the centers of attractive force had 
been established, that the outlying and surrounding masses of 
vaporous matter should be at equal distances from the solar 
system, and of equal dengity and of equal volume with it, is as 
improbable as that the cumuli clouds should be of equal size, 
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density, and distance from the surface of the earth. These 
would, therefore, constitute so many centers of unequal and 
unequally-distant forces acting on the solar mass, which would 
compel it to part irregularly, unevenly, from the surrounding 
masses ; and accordingly a surface evenness along the lines and 
planes of parting was an impossibility. Nebulous mountains 
and valleys, millions of miles high and deep, would now mark 
the irregular surface of a mass that feels and obeys the force 
of gravity in every molecule. Forces push matter most rapidly 
along the lines of Wtast resistance, and that in this case, owing 
to the attraction of the surface elevations for each other, 
would be toward the vacant spaces of the surface depressions, 
and thereby would be generated surface streams, cross, counter, 
and concurrent, which, in passing toward the center, would 
finally cause motion about it, instead of rest or equilibrium at it. 
Shake violently a vessel of water, and the different currents 
and eddies will finally be merged in one controlling current; 
just so with these divergent world-currents, the larger and 
more violent would absorb the smaller, and blend them into an 
over-mastering one. This dominant surface current, combined 
with the motion of the condensing mass, would acquire a spiral 
line of movement, which would acquire increased velocity as it 
swept during the long ages in that spiral line down toward 
the center. When the condensation had reached the orbit of 
Neptune the centrifugal force held the exterior portion in per- 
fect balance against the centripetal along the now formed 
equatorial zone. The more interior portion still settling 
toward the center, this exterior part, thus held in poise 
between the two forces, was left rotating in a ring. The 
matter in this ring was not so equably diffused, nor so free from 
the primitive turbulence of the varied currents, but that it 
could have a point or points of rupture, and, after the rupture, 
roll up into a secondary nebulous sphere, which in its- turn, 
and in like manner, contracted and ejected a moon-ring, that 
likewise broke and formed a tertiary sphere, and then, both 
still condensing, a point was reached where the intense energy 
of the chemical forces supiervening upon the action of gravity 
among the closely aggregated particles, fashioned Neptune and 
his moon into solid globes. In like manner the parent nebulous 
mass cast in succession the planets and their moons from Nep- 
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tune to Mercury. After the detachment of the latter, whose 
small mass and small centrifugal force did not allow a moon- 
ring to be formed, the central mass kept contracting, until, at 
length, a degree of condensation was reached at which the full 
force of chemical affinity leaped to its fiery energy in com- 
bination and combustion, and thus converted it into a vast 
storehouse and laboratory of light and heat, whose incessant 
activity through the countless years has left ‘a present power 
sufficient, at the distance of the earth, for raising sixty mill- 
ions of cubic miles of water from the freezing to the boiling 
point in one minute of time. This enormous, uninterrupted 
expenditure of energy suggests the query, although we shall 
not discuss it, as to the source of the replenishment, and 
whether in the long run of thousands of years there may not 
be such an abatement of the heat-force that the sun will finally 
lose its luminous power, and so disappear as other stars have 
disappeared. 

Inasmuch as the sun has heat and light, the theory requires 
that the planets and their moons, having been created by the 
same genetic forces out of the same body of materials, and by 
the same method, should at some early period of their history 
have been self-heated and seldé-luminous. The other planets 
we cannot subject to examination, but our own globe gives 
abundant testimony on this point. The increasing intensity of 
heat as we descend into the interior of the earth, springs of 
hot water, three hundred active volcanoes, earthquakes, the 
igneous rocks of the earth’s crust, and other facts, attest the 
former fierce energy of the earth’s heat, The rugged, broken 
surface of the moon, marked with crater-like depressions, miles 
in depth and breadth, the very fac-similes of the craters of ex- 
tinct terrestrial volcanoes, warrant the belief in the moon’s 
former burning state. These facts point back to a time when 
the earth shone self-luminous, like a star of the smaller magni- 
tude. And when the earth had so far cooled that a crust was 
formed over the entire surface, and thereby its light had gone 
out forever, the people of other worlds, it may be, may have 
taken note of a star that disappeared, and may have felt the - 
dim forebodings we might feel when we read of stars that have 
disappeared or waned because of the probable like extinguish- 
ment of their light through loss of heat. But while the earth 
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was being buried beneath the opaque crust of rock and sea 
and soil, it was only passing through a series of preordained 
changes necessary for fitting it up and furnishing it as the 
abode of intelligent creatures made in the image of the great 
Creator. 

We omit the discussion of the evidences in favor of the theory 
arising from the direction of the orbital and axial motions of 
the planets, as also the evidences from the close coincidence 
of their actual orbital velocities with the velocity acquired by a 
fall through a space equal to half the distance to the nearest 
fixed stars. Mathematically the theory fits the facts. We 
shall refer only to the testimony given by the spectroscope, or 
the analysis of light, by which the vast and distant heavenly 
bodies are made to disclose the kinds and the conditions of the 
substances composing them, and thus to add new and unex- 
pected but strong confirmation of the nebular hypothesis. For 
a clear understanding of these facts a brief exposition of the 
principles and method of spectrum analysis is necessary. 

The spectroscope is essentially a prism to decompose the 
light, which has first passed through a narrow slit, together 
with a telescope to examine the spectrum formed by the 
decomposed rays beyond the* prism. The spectrum thus 
formed is, in some cases, crossed at right angles to its length 
by narrow lines, and since each substance has its own system 
of lines and colors, and since these lines are invariable in posi- 
tion fur the same substance, it is evident that we have here a 
precise and wonderful means of analysis applicable to bodies 
that give out light, whether burning in a flame before us, or 
in the sun or remote star. The spectra thus formed are of 
three kinds: First, an incandescent solid or liquid, whose light 
is passed through burning gases, has a spectrum marked by 
narrow dark Jines. The luminous vapors have robbed the light 
of certain colors, and their absence is indicated by these dark 
lines, and the substance whose light is intercepted is of the 
same kind with the substance that intercepts. Second, an 
incandescent body, solid or liquid, passing its light directly 
through the prism, gives a continuous spectrum marked only 
by broad colored bands. A continuous spectrum with no 
narrow lines indicates a solid or liquid body. Third, a lumi- 
nous gaseous body gives a spectrum marked by brigAz lines, and 
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“each element and every compound body that can become 
luminous in the gaseous state is distinguished by a group of 
lines peculiar to itself.” 

The light of the sun when subjected to this test gives the 
continuous spectrum marked by the dark lines; the light of 
the moon gives the same, as would be expected, since its light 
is only the reflected light of the sun. It may, therefore, be 
confidently aftirmed that the sun is an intensely hot solid body 
enveloped in burning gases. The nebular theory supposes the 
stars were formed on the same plan with the sun. Consulting 
the spectrum analysis, and with more faith than ever Greek 
consulted the Delphic oracle, it replies clearly and intelligibly 
with the continuous spectrum and the dark lines, and thereby 
affirms that what before was a speculative deduction, a belief 
resting on mere analogy, is now an established fact, namely, 
that the stars, like the sun, are intensely-heated solid or liquid 
bodies enveloped in incandescent vapors. Of one type are sun 
and stars; by one pattern have they been created ; a structural 
unity holding among them bears witness to a oneness of creative 
forces, and to a sameness of method of generation. But the 
query arises, Is this similarity of plan accompanied with an 
identity of substances? Is this structural unity among the 
worlds in space combined with a sameness of material? Again 
consulting spectrum analysis we get the coveted information. 
In illustration of this point we quote from the address of 
W. Huggins, F.R.S., of England, delivered in 1866 before the 
British Association. The quotation begins with his compari- 
son of the elements in the star Aldebaran with terrestrial 
substances ; * 


, 

These terrestrial spectra appeared in the instrument as you now 
see them on the screen in juxtaposition with the spectrum of the 
star. This closely double line is characteristic of sodium. You 
see that it coincides line for line with a dark line similarly double 
in the star. The vapor of sodium is, therefore, present in the 
atmosphere of the star, and forms one of the elements of the matter 
of this brilliant but remote star. These three lines in the green 
are produced, so far as we know, by the luminous vapor of mag- 
nesium alone; these lines agree in position exactly, line for line, 
with three dark stellar lines. The conclusion, therefore, appears 
well founded that another of the constituents of this’ star is mag 


Anuual of Scientific Discovery. 1867. 
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nesium. Again, there are two strong lines peculiar to the element 
hydrogen. Both of these correspond to dark lines of absorption 
in the spectrum of the star. Hydrogen, therefore, is present in the 
star. . . . Other corresponding lines are probably also present, but 
the faintnes# of the star’s light limited our comparison to the 
stronger lines of each element. 


Sixteen terrestrial elements were thus detected in Aldebaran. 
In the same manner the terrestrial elements may be compared 
with those existing in the sun, among which we find iron, 
potassium, sodium, and others. Heretofore gravitation has 
seemed to be the great bond by whose delicate, but enormous 
and far-reaching power all things were bound into the unity of 
one creation ; now, however, the disclosure of a general plan of 
structure, among the brighter stars at least, combined with 
variations in that general plan, reveal a unity of a higher order 
than the mechanic rigidity of the law of attraction. Two or 
three of the stars examined give no evidence of the presence of 
hydrogen ; other stars give it in varying proportions. Certain 
lines in the spectra of stars seem to indicate the presence in 
them of elements not found in the earth orsun. The Scripture 
phrase, “ One star differeth from another star in glory,” is 
translated by science, One star differs from another in the 
proportions of its chemical or elementary substances, and, there- 
fore, in color and brightness. Light, more than gravitation, 
declares the oneness of the universe and the oneness of its 
Author, 

If sodium, for instance, is volatilized in a flame, its light 
gives the bright lines. In like manner the rays from other 
luminous gases give bright lines. The nebular hypothesis 
supposes that the nebule which the telescope cannot resolve 
into stars may be gaseous matter, cosmical vapor, “ world- 
dust,” primordial material, out of which the worlds are fash- 
ioned by dynamic and chemical processes, and, therefore, it 
would be expected that some of these irresolvable nebulze would 
present the earlier and gaseous stages, through which the dif- 
fused nebulous matter was passing in its development into suns 
and planets. And accordingly, while the light from the re- 
solvable nebule gives the continuous spectrum and dark lines, 
and thereby declares they are clusters of suns, swarms of stars, 
yet others of the irresolvable class give the bright lines, and 
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thereby declare that they are only masses of luminous gas; 
and of all indicating a gaseous condition not one has been re- 
solved into stars by telescopes of highest power; on the con- 
trary, certain bright points in nebule, which astronomers 
had heretofore called stars; the spectroscope reveals their gas- 
eous character, and sliows that these bright points of light are 
not stars, are only cosmical masses of vapor in an advanced 
stage of condensation, probably in the first of their creative 
periods; are possibly at that particular part of the creative 
process in which our sun was as designated by the words, 
“And God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 3 
Moreover, those ‘coments that are the most essential in the 
support and regulation of life on the earth are the elements 
most widely diffused among the stars, so that “the soil we 
tread, the air we breathe, the water we drink,” are, in some 
respects at least, like those of other worlds. But though nature 
may construct from the same materials and by the same plan, 
yet is there variety in her works. No two leaves are precisely 
alike in all the forests, and no two stars just alike in all the 
hosts of heaven. Star differs from star in chemical constitu- 
tion; one general plan of structure, varied by special adapta- 
tions. If, as stated above, the stars which do not indicate the 
presence of hydrogen are devoid of it, then are they worlds 
without water, and to what forms of life adapted we cannot 
even guess. Yet again, there is evidence that now, as of old, 
the physical forces can work sudden cosmical catastrophes. 
The seemingly changeless aspect of a star for thousands of 
years is no guarantee against an abrupt thorough change in its 
condition, whether that change. be a destructive one, or pre- 
paratory to the forms and functions of living beings. Such a 
change was witnessed in the case of a star in the Northern 
Crown in 1866. In this constellation a brilliant star suddenly 
blazed forth. The spectroscope analyzed its light, and reported 
the flames of burning hydrogen. The spectrum consisted of 
two parts, one like that of the sun, marked by dark lines; the 
other like that from a burning gas. The evidence seems com- 

lete that here was a celestial body like our sun, and probably 
with dependent planets filled, as ours, with forms of life, but 
on which, by possibly collision with another star, or some local 
convulsion, vast quantities of hydrogen were suddenly set free 
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to enter into new fiery combinations of snch intensity that the 
heat, as measured by the light, was increased over thirty-fold. 
For twelve days the flames raged, and then the star had waned 
down from a brilliant one of the second to a feeble one of the 
eighth magnitude. There is no absolute repose anywhere 
within those limits of space in which the Divine Power has 
energized itself in world-creations. The rotting leaf, the rust 
of iron, shooting stars, changes in the form of nebule, in the 
color and brightness and position of stars, all declare that 
motion is the normal condition of all things, whether the motion 
be through slow secular changes, or sudden and violent, like the 
quick burning of a star, or the oscillations of an earthquake. 

A part of the history of creation is thus written in the heay- 
ens, and is to-day legible to man. The evidence from meteors, 
comets, and temporary stars adds assurance to that of the fixed 
stars and nebule in confirmation of the theory of the nebular 
genesis of worlds. We have brought to our view vast masses 
of cosmical vapor, or luminous gas, occupying immense regions 
and in diverse shapes varied from strange, fantastic whirls to 
forms of geometric regularity, and exhibiting, apparently, the 
successive earlier stages of world-formations, some condensed 
to bright points, others yet filling the vast spaces. 

With the history of creation as interpreted by the nebular 
theory, and illustrated by the revelations of the spectroscope, 
we now proceed to compare it with the Bible history, and to 
show that the great ledding events of the one correspond to those 
of the other, both in kind and in the same order of succession 
in time. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 
The word “created” is sometimes taken as meaning the 
origination of matter, but we prefer to render it as meaning 
the fashioning, the constructive use of materials already exist- 
ing ; and we do so for two reasons: One, that it is more in 
harmony with the etymological force of the Hebrew original, 
Jewish rabbins to the contrary notwithstanding, just as the 
translating word “created ” signifies a growth, a building up, a 
fashioning out of materials already existing ; the other, that in 
a history proposing to describe the creations, both .of worlds 
and of those forms of life which are to perpetuate themselves 
by known methods of natural law, and according to certain 
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typical patterns, and which perpetuation and propagation is 
now going on in traceable and definable processes ; in a history 
of such wonderful things it seems eminently fitting to name 
the lawgiver and designer, with reference to the work done, 
rather than to the mere production of the material for the work. 
It is the wonderful works—the creations, the nature, or that 
which rises from birth to birth in the orderly series of con- 
nected events-—the production of things endowed with forms of 
beauty and functions of utility, and not the mere hard matter 
out of which they come—that make the burden of the thought 
in this opening passage. Jn the beginning ; for there was a 
beginning of the present order of existences. Tlie pure reason, 
reading the facts of science, offers an emphatic contradiction 
of the assumption of an eternal, reverse series of organized 
things. But when this beginning was it is not probable we 
can ever know. None of our present divisions of time avail 
us here, not even the magni anni, or the great secular years 
that complete themselves in cycles of thousands and millions 
of our common years. From the known laws and methods of 
the cooling of hot bodies an estimate may be ventured as fo 
the years it has taken the earth to cool down from its ancient 
molten condition to its present. We also can compute with 
tolerable exactness the distance in space from which particles 
of matter fell that now form the earth ; but for fixing the date 
of this beginning, physical science can give no other than ran- 
dom guesses, which will also appear from this consideration, 
that the traces of any great primordial changes occurring prior 
to the period when the earth was without form and void, have 
been lost beyond human recovery in the complex result, in the 
tangled webs, in the intricate net-work, of past and present 
existences, and in the interplay of the ever-active forces, at least 
so far as time measurements are concerned. In the first verse 
the Author of the creation is named, and in the succeeding 
ones, the steps, the stages, the chronologic series, of the great 
creative events are given, and given not in technical scientific 
terms, but in common language, expressing facts as they strike 
the sense of sight, or phenomenally, optically; and they are, 
therefore, well adapted to their purpose of conveying . their 
meaning to all men, however varied their grades of culture 
may be. 
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And the earth was without form, and void ; or, was confusion 
and emptiness, We have seen that the earth, in its first stage 
as an independent thing, existed as a rotating ring of matter 
detached from the interior conttacting mass. This ring break- 
ing, it is evident that unless broken into many nearly equal 
portions, as in the case of the asteroids, the lighter and smaller 
portions would ultimately be gathered into the denser and 
larger. Parts in advance would be drawn back, parts behind 
drawn forward, the outlying drawn inward, and the inlying drawn 
outward, and so forming diverse currents of matter flowing 
from all sides toward a common center, and forming a spheroidal 
, mass, in which the mingling* of these diverse and unequal 
currents must give tossings and surgings and whirlings to 
and fro in the aggregated mass that are fitly described as a 
confusion and emptiness, a world “without form, and void.” 
The Hebrew words convey to us the image of a confused mass, 
empty of those determinate forms, organic and otherwise, that 
characterize an advanced state of a creative process. Not less 
do opposing winds generate the confused motions of a whirl- 
wind than did these primordial, world-forming, diverse cur- 
rents generate a confusion throughout the primitive sphere. 
The theoretic dynamical deduction of events agrees with the 
written word. And this, too, even though this “ confusion and 
emptiness. be made to refer to times immediately prior to 
that when “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” and to 
which the earlier “confusions” of matter had perpetuated 
themselves in the tumultuous tossings and whirlings of the 
dense, steamy vapors that must have overhung the seas yet hot 
from a former fiery condition. 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep. The evi- 
dences are numerous and conclusive that the earth was at some 
remote period of its history a fiery liquid mass, which state 
could have been produced by the chemical combination among 
particles of matter brought into close and violent contact, as 
before described ; but the molten mass kept cooling by the 
radiation of heat into space, until at length the cooling of the 
exterior part occasioned the formation of a rigid crust over 
the entire surface, hiding forever the light of the earth as a 
self-luminous body, and which may, therefore, now be classed 
among the lost stars. This extinguishment of light must place 
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the earth in striking contrast with its previous conditions; 
utter darkness must come upon the face of the deep. Science 
avers that there was a time in the history of our globe when 
its light went ‘out and thick darkness came. There was as 
yet no light of the sun, for it, the last formed of the members 
of the solar system, had not yet reached the point of condensation 
by which it became the source of light and heat. Its light at the 
brightest was like the dim haze of a planetary nebula. The radi- 
ation of heat still continuing, and the cooling of the crust and at- 
mosphere following, the dense atmosphere, surcharged with steam 
and gas, condensed its steamy vapors into the waters covering 
the earth. We may regard the word deep, here, as synonymous 
with the waters of the following sentence ; but the theoretic 
facts will hold equally good with the written word if, like the 
Septuagint, we interpret the deep.as meaning an abyse, or the 
darkness resting on the wild, turbulent mass of gaseous vapors 
that ensphered the earth before it had cooled low enough to 
allow 6f the condensation of vapors into waters. A thick 
darkness vailing this earth in its early history is a fact fully 
warranted in the evolution of a world according to the nebu- 
lar theory. 

And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters, 
for, God said, Let there be light, and there was light. It will 
be seen that we have.translated the connecting particle (vaw) 
by for instead of and, asin the common version. “ The Hebrew 
is very scanty in its conjunctions, and, therefore, the particle 
vau is often employed not only to denote sequence, or connec- 
tion in order of time, but also to show the ground or reason or 
motive of what is said and done.” * -This being in accordance 
with its uses in the Scriptures, as defined by the best Hebrew 
lexicographers, and which special uses are to be determined by 
.the nature of the connection that must hold between the ideas 
intended to be expressed, we employ it here to give the causal 
connection of events or facts described. Holding to this 
reading of the, passage, we will now see what should be the 
order and the kind of events according to celestial dynamics 
qnd physical principles; see what fact or facts should be 
evolved by a nature organized by the divine power and wis- 
dom, so as to move and work in these grooves of change 

* Tayler Lewis. 
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which we call natural law, for the physical forces are the 
creating ministers of the divine will. After the contracting 
nebulous spheroid had cast off in succession Earth, Venus, and 
Mercury, and the contraction still continuing, a degree of solar 
condensation was reachéd, at which the forces of chemical affinity 
between the closely aggregated particles of matter leaped quick 
to their full and fierce energy in combination and combustion, 
and then and thereby that central mass became our sun, a vast 
storehouse and laboratory of intense light and heat. The light 
and the heat go together, they are here one power; the heat 
is the working force, and the light reveals the work done. 
This heat-light acted disturbingly upon the atmosphere and 
waters enveloping the earth, and as the earth rotated on its 
axis it brought in swift and periodic succession every surface 
part under that powerful, disturbing influence of the intense 
solar heat, which developed or set in motion those air currents 
or winds (called in Scripture the breath of God) which moved 
among the vapors that had position on and above the waters, 
and stirred and tossed them into a tremulous, uneven motion 
that followed the track of the sun around the world of waters 
as winds now move with swaying motions upon the face of 
the earth. This new solar heat generating air currents, 
and so stirring the steamy vaporous canopy that lay fog-like 
on that world of waters into tremulous movements, gives the 
‘same optical image that the Hebrew words give which denote 
a phenomenal picture of a “tremulous motion acting and re- 
acting, an undulating, a communicating of pulsations.” The 
disturbing, current-forming action of the solar heat on the 
heavy, steamy, fog-like atmosphere which lay close to the 
waters, gives us the very same sense-imagery that the Mosaic 
record ,does ; but the former gives the fact as an occurrence 
within the domain of physics, a phenomenon in the plane of 
cause and effect; the latter, however, refers the cause of these 
physical facts back to rest where they only can ultimately rest, 
in a supra-natural power and word. The light, accompanying 
and disclosing the effects of solar heat, and, therefore, phe- 
nomenally including it, closes the first grand epoch of the 
creative periods. First in time the earth, and after it the 
light and heat-bearing sun, was the natural order of this cre- 
ative process, and theoretically and scripturally the facts agree. 
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And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. The 
word firmament, denoting, etymologically, something expanded 
or spread out, is usually interpreted of the rain-bearing clouds 
arching above the world of waters, with the interval of a 
transparent atmosphere between them. And this, as w: shall 
see, was just what must have taken place in the earlier history 
of the earth as a visible result of changes in the atmosphere 
wrought out in the on-going of a nature working in the plane 
of traceable causes and effects. At the close of the first period 
the earth and seas were still warm, and the clouds were prob- 
ably formed as fogs are, and so lay heavy and close to the 
surface of the waters, the like of which takes place now in the 
polar seas whenever the warmer currents come to the surface. 
With the cooling of the globe and the continued action of the 
heat from the sun there came changed conditions of the at- 
mosphere. No longer the optical aspect of a steamy atmos- 
phere, close muffling that world of waters in fog-like clouds, 
but a transparent atmosphere, broken, however, doubtless here 
and there, by fog-clouds that still hugged the seas. Aqueous 
vapor is called by Tyndall and others invisible gas, that be- 
comes visible by coming into contact with some cooler portions 
of the atmosphere, and therefore it is, that poetically and 
truthfully clouds are called the visible capitals of invisible 
columns of saturated air. The clouds are the visible parts of 
watery vapor, which vapor decreases rapidly in density as we 
ascend toward the upper regions of the air, and with far 
greater rapidity than the density of the air decreases, In 
general a cubic foot of air near the ground contains fine grains 
in the shape of invisible vapor, and at the height of five or six 
miles there seems to be almost an absence of vapor.—Annual of 
Scientific Discovery, 1864. This gives a comparatively low 
limit of the aqueous vapor cloud-line. Now these two facts— 
the visible clouds formed from vapor in the higher and colder 
regions of the air, and the comparatively low upper limit of 
the vapor cloud-line—enable us to interpret the Mosaic record 
of the second day’s work, While the waters were yet hot and 
the atmosphere warm, the cooler regions that could condense 
the invisible vapors into the high visible clouds and rain were 
far above the limit of the atmospheric capacity for vapor, and 
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hence as yet no cloud-capitals appeared. The earth and at- 
mosphere kept pouring their heat into space, and accordingly 
the cooler regions of air passed slowly downward until they 
met the air saturated with watery vapor, and which they 
chilled and changed to clouds that give the rain. Water rises 
perpetually from the sea and land as invisible vapor, reappears 
above the earth as clouds, returns to the earth as rain, and 
between the water on the earth and the water in the cloud is 
the transparent interval, which to the sense of sight is as a 
vaulted arch surmounted by an expahse of clouds. We may 
thus find that a strongly contrasted change in the appearance 
of things when determined by the nebular theory from the 
constitution and course of nature, agrees in its salient features 
with the Mosaic description of atmospheric phenomena. 

And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
into one place, and let the dry land appear, and it was so. 
The earth’s heat was still losing itself in space. The heat of 
the sun, great as it was, probably greater than now, was not suf- 
ficient to repair the loss, and hence the liquid interior of the 
globe must contract in volume. At the same time the solid, 
rocky, rigid exterior crust could not equably follow the dimin- 
ishing volume of the interior mass, and since from having 
cooled later, and from other local causes, some parts were thin- 
ner and weaker than others, the surface, being subjected to the 
pressure of the overlying water and the attraction of gravity, 
would consequently bend irregularly. Accordingly, with the 
above conditions there must have been upheavals and depres- 
sions, both by slow age-long subsidence and oscillation, and 
oceasionally By quick paroxysmal convulsions. The general 
result of these ancient flexures of the earth’s crust yet abide in 
the continental areas and the ocean basins. In this “ flexing” 
of the crust of the earth, parts would be “puckered” up into 
mountain ranges, and down into valleys. The elevated parts 
became the dry land, and the depressions the beds of the seas. 
The cooling of the earth, the sequent diminution of the interior 
mass, the unevenly formed crust, must have given flexures to 
the surface that have been compared to the wrinkling of the 
skin of a drying apple, whose “ wrinkles are mountain chains ” 
and elevations of land, whereby the waters would be drawn off 
and gathered into seas. 
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In close accordance with this view a portion of the one hun- 
dred and fourth psalm, describing with Hebrew brevity the 
creation of the world, gives us, by the marginal reading, a 
vivid, poetic picture of this part of the creative work. “Thou 
coveredst it with the deep as with a garment, and the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled, at the 
voice of thy thunder they hasted away. Up go the mount- 
ains, down go the valleys into the place thou hast founded for 
them.” The occasional paroxysmal changes of the rocky crust, 
causing the well-known geological “joints” or “faults,” where 
the dislocated parts, snapping asunder and falling down sud- 
denly through great spaces, must have been attended with a 
heavy thunderous sound, and with the rush and roar of the 
driving waters, which, to the religious mood of Hebrew 
thought, seemed fit symbols of the divine power which thus 
manifested itself in the great movements of nature, and so fur- 
‘nished the occasion for the above magnificent passage, “ At 
the voice of thy thunder they hasted away.” 

We omit the question of the origin of plants on the third 
day. Our argument includes the facts pertaining to astronomy 
only, remarking, however, that science is unable to solve the 
mystery that lies about the origin of a nature organized so as 
to develop organic forms with or without life. To bridge the 
passage from inorganic matter to the first parent organic forms 
empowered to reproduce themselves in the lines of natural suc- 
cession, by natural causation only, is impossible to science. To 
detect an absolute beginning in force and in matter for the 
multifarious kinds of organisms in the possession of life by a 
series of detected and definable changes, is beyond the skil] and 
knowledge of man. We may trace the highest organic forms 
back to its small simple cell-form, with its nucleus and germinal 
dot; but whence that plastic power that of two cells, between 
which no difference can be made to appear, shall cause one +to 
eventuate in man and the other in a stupid oyster, with no 
interchange in the line of their propagated successors forever, 
who can tell? The natural every-where confesses the supra- 
natural or the divine. But there are portions of the move- 
ments and growths of nature of which man may read the begin- 
ning and the end as the working of present physical causes; and 
the division of the land and sea is one of them. 

Fourtn Series, Vor, XX.—35 
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Since the teachings of geology place the introduction of 
plants subsequent to and closely following upon the rising of 
the continental and insular areas, we shall assume this fact 
without discussion. 

And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years. It is agreed 
by commentators that the text refers, not to the creation of the 
sun and moon and stars, but to the ordaining, the appointing 
of them to their wses in determining and regulating the seasons 
and years. In our modes of thought and speech the wse for which 
a thing serves is sometimes put for that for which it is made; 
what a thing does is that for which it was created; we substi- 
tute final causes for the practical uses. Again, great events 
may be named or described, not from the producing forces, but 
from the produced results, the visible owtcome. An ultimate and 
very striking phenomenal result of a series of changes may, 
and often does, give name to the whole process. Keeping these 
principles of thinking and of naming in mind, the fourteenth 
verse admits of an obvious interpretation. There were present 
to the mind of the writer the great uses which sun, moon, and 
stars served. The doctrine of use is apparent, also, from the 
contextual clause: (He made) the stars also ; that is, for signs 
and seasons. The uses of the stars for determining times and 
seasons are among the earliest records of our race. Thus Aés- 
chylus makes Prometheus declare that until he taught man- 
kind, “they had no sure signs either of winter, or flowery spring, 
or fruitful summer ; but they did every thing without judgment 
until I showed them the risings and the settings of the stars.” 
The rising of the Pleiades marked the approach of winter. 
Hesiod directs the farmer when to reap and to sow by the 
rising and setting of certain stars.* The Egyptians used the star 
Sirius (Sothis, Dog Star) to mark the approaching inundation of 
their narrow valley.. We imitate the ancient Egyptians in our 
dog days, which are a traditional time-relic of an old ancestral 
custom of determining seasons by the heliacal rising or setting 
of the Dog Star. The uses of the moon for marking seasons 
and times are too well known and obvious to be specified. 
When the light broke upon the world forming the antithetic 


* Whewel. 
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close of the first day, there were, thenceforth, periodic alterna- 
tions of comparative heat and cold, the changes of day and 
night, the phases of the moon, and the ebb and flood of tides. 
If so, why was there no naming or appointing the sun and 
moon to their uses until the fourth day? We submit that it 
was for the sufficient reason that the great cycles of apparent 
changes—the cycle of the year-seasons as a series of striking 
contrasts, of varied phenomenal facts, with the subordinate 
changes and variations dependent’ on them—did not and could 
not exist till the fourth day. There could be no external 
signs of the seasons until the land had been clothed with 
vegetation. The annual changes of heat had no external, pal- 
pable, optical result before the luxuriant vegetation of that 
early period—subject then as now to the variations of heat and 
climate, and consequently to growth and decay, to the leafy 
greenness of spring and the sere and yellow aspects of autumn— 
had given the visible, external symbols of the great changes of 
the seasons and of time-measurements. The sun on its hottest 
days shining on sea and barren land and dull gray rock, 
furnished no perceptible contrast to the sense of sight with the 
appearance of the land and sea on the coolest days, for as yet 
the earth was too warm and the sun too powerful to allow other 
than a snowless, iceless climate from the equator to the poles. 
On and from the first day the earth rolled on-in its orbit, its axis 
then, as now, inclined to the ecliptic, its surface subject to the 
annual and diurnal variations of heat and light; but until the 
earth was robed in mosses and grasses and forests, there could 
be no regularly recurring series of phenomenal contrasts and 
resemblances, that to the eye determined the year and its 
seasons, and which has furnished mankind with the standard 
unit of time-measurements ; and, until the more important uses 
and standards of measure are given, the minor ones need not be 
named. Before this period, light and darkness had existed, the 
moon had waxed and waned through all her phases, the ther- 
mal and mechanical principles had long operated; but the 
_ course of things had not found manifestations in phenomenal 

results that strongly impress the senses and the thoughts of 
mankind by their picturesque changes until the green, leafy, 
luxuriant spring could pass through the golden tints of autumn 
to the barren aspects of winter. And, moreover, when the 
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forms of life which were to be regulated and modified by them 
began to appear, then, and not till then, are the light-bearers 
represented as appointed to their uses. Mankind early learned 
to recognize the sun as the source of the vicissitudes and the 
periodic variations during a year. When from his low south- 
ern altitude he begins his march northward, then, drawn by 
the irresistible power of light and heat, there follow i in his train 
birds, and beasts, and grassy plains, and leafy forests, and 
flowers, and fruit, and golden harvests. Then, when from the 
northern tropic he begins his retreat southward, there again 
follow him, marching under the control of inexorable physical 
laws, birds in flocks, and beasts in herds, and leafless forests, 
and icy plains. With the sun thus advancing and retreating 
in*perpetual alternation, the line of verdure moves to and from 
the poles, and becomes for mankind the sign of the seasons. 
And it is only when the unseen forces, the things that do not 
appear, have worked themselves out into antithetic, palpable 
contrasts that they furnish the signs for determining seasons 
and years. 

A comparison of the nebular hypothesis with existing astro- 
nomical facts seems conclusive of the truth of that famous 
hypothesis. The theory is established with as much certainty 
as pertains to most inductive sciences. An application of the 
theory to the creation of this world by means of dynamical 
and physical principles now operative, demands a serieg of 
progressive changes that are in remarkable harmony with the 
Mosaic record. And while at the “beginning ” of things, or 
at the beginning of special creations, there must be an outgo 
of a divine, a supra-natural power and wisdom passing into 
and redetermining the on-going of nature; yet after that, there 
may be the orderly evolutions of space-worlds and time- worlds 
(or ‘those divided successions of existences which we call ages, 
epochs) according to laws which the human mind can both 
read and trace, and thereby make the Written Word and the 
Works agree to the fair satisfaction of the scientific and the 
religious thought of the nineteenth century. 
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Arr. IV.—HISTORY AND ORACLES OF BALAAM. 


WE propose to review the history and sayings of a mysterious 
personage of olden time, a remarkable character, dwelling in 
the midst of heathens, and yet possessing a knowledge of the 
true God; cut off, apparently, from all communication with 
Jehovah’s people, and yet holding a position far above the 
mass of idolaters; a personage whose acts and words suggest 
various interesting questions on which we hardly know what 
opinion to form, and which, from their envelopment in the 
shadows of remote antiquity, all speculation and investigations 
of critics fail to decide. As might be expected in such a case, 
different opinions have been given respecting the character 
of Balaam. 

Some of the Christian fathers, and a few of the more recent 
interpreters, regard this seer of Aram as at first a true prophet 
of Jehovah and a deeply pious man, but afterward corrupted 
by the temptations of Balak and the lust of worldly honor. 
This view is favored by the fact that Balaam seems to have 
been in the habit of receiving oracles from the true God, and 
professes utter inability to do or say any thing that God op- 
poses. He holds communication with Jehovah at his own 
home, and in the land of Moab he utters only such words as 
Jehovah puts into his mouth. But there are other facts which 
show most clearly that Balaam was not a true prophet of 
Jehovah. In Joshua xiii, 22, he is called emphatically THE 
SOOTHSAYER, (boipn,) a designation utterly inappropriate to 
characterize a true prophet of the Lord. Also, the record 
before us shows that he was accustomed to meke use of en- 
chantments, (xxiv, 1,) a practice in which no true prophet 
could indulge. This is further shown by the messengers 
taking the rewards of divination in their hands, (xxii, 7,) as if 
Balaam was known to practice divination as a trade, and thus 
learned to “love the wages of unrighteousness.” 2 Peter ii, 15. 
While, therefore, we cannot regard Balaam as a true prophet, 
the facts already cited of his intercourse with Jehovah seem as 
“clearly to indicate that he was something more than a mere 
heathen soothsayer. 

With these facts before them, a number of modern divines 
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(Hengstenberg, Kurtz, Otto Von Gerlach, and others) regard 
Balaam as a kind of mixed character, combining in himself a 
considerable knowledge of Jehovah and his truth with many of 
the best features of Polytheism. HHengstenberg remarks: “ There 
were certainly in Balaam the elements of the knowledge and 
fear of the Lord; but he had stopped with the elements: he 
had never attained a fundamental conversion. There certainly 
were conferred upon him single clear flashes of light by the 
Spirit of God; but this prophetic gift appears throughout not 
as a comprehensive and certain one, so that we dare not num- 
ber him among the true prophets.” Awrtz, a little more 
positively, says: “He was a heathen soothsayer and a prophet 
of Jehovah at the same time; a syncretist, who thought and 
hoped that he might ‘be able to combine the two upon his 
peculiar stand-point, and hold them both with equal firmness.” 
So far the position of these interpreters is well taken, and, 
withal, satisfactory. They also seem to grant that some knowl- 
edge of the true God might have been gathered from traditions 
of the ancient patriarchs who had lived in Mesopotamia. But 
they assume too readily that Balaam’s frequent use of the 
name Jehovah must be accounted for on naturalistic grounds. 
By this name God was not known to the ancient fathers, 
(Exod. vi, 3,) and, therefore, they conclude that tidings of the 
wonderful works wrought in behalf of Israel, such as convinced 
Jethro that Jehovah was greater than all gods, (Exod. xviii, 1, 
11,) and such as were reported through many nations, (see 
Joshua ii, 10, 11; ix, 9,10,) had reached the ears of Balaam, 
and were eagerly inquired after and used by him to further 
the interests of his own occupation. It is true that Balaam 
may have heard such reports, and gathered some knowledge 
of Israel’s God in the manner here described, but his use of 
the word Jehovah may be explained on other grounds. The 
power that put human language in the mouth of an ass might 
surely put in Balaam’s mouth expressions unknown to him 
before, and this very fact the seer himself repeatedly declares. 
(Num. xxii, 38; xxiii, 12, 20, 26; xxiv, 13.) It is evident from 
the beginning to the end of Balaam’s oracles, that if ever God 
lifted a prophet out of himself, and made him utter things be- 
yond his knowledge and desire, it was in this case. Perhaps, 
also, this history received some finishing strokes from the hand 
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of Moses, who recorded it and the sayings of Balaam in the 
book of the law. 

But there is no sufficient evidence to show that Balaam 
was at all acquainted with the history of Israel previous to his 
intercourse with the messengers of Balak. On the contrary, 
his repetition of the words of that message, (Num. xxii, 11,) 
without the slightest intimation of other knowledge concern- 
ing Israel than that which the message itself contained, argues 
strongly against the position of the above-mentioned divines, 
that reports of the miracles of the exodus had served so largely 
to develop his prophetic character. And further, there is no 
evidence to show that Balak believed him to be a prophet of 
Jehovah, as many commentators have assumed. On the con- 
trary, it is hardly supposable that a heathen king would apply 
to a prophet of Jehovah, and expect him to curse Jehovah’s 
own people. 

The most consistent and tenable hypothesis respecting this 
mysterious personage is, to regard him as really a heathen 
soothsayer, but of a rank above the common position of men 
of that craft. He was a kind of eclectic prophet, gathering 
his system and practice partly from some knowledge of the 
true God and partly from heathenism. Possibly he belonged 
to a family in which the practice of augury was hereditary. 
As he advanced in years‘and made independent investigations 
in his art, he came in contact with traditions of God’s ancient 
worthies, which at that time probably prevailed to some con- 
siderable extent in Mesopotamia, whence Abram had emigrated, 
and where afterward Jacob had sojourned nearly twenty years. 
Gathering up these remains of Monotheistic antiquity, and 
combining them with the best features of Polytheism, he 
sought to bring his art to the greatest possible perfection. 
Had he not loved so well the wages of unrighteousness, and 
covetéd so earnestly the honors of Balak, he might, by the 
divine communications concerning Israel, have attained to a 
purer knowledge of God, and possibly have passed over from 
the position of a heathen soothsayer to that of a true prophet. 
As it was, however, Jehovah used him, with all his imperfec- 
tions, as an appropriate instrument to declare among the 
Moabites the glory of Israel, and also among all nations, 
wheresoever this record is read, his power to make all his 


. 
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creatures, of whatsoever land or tongue, subserve his purposes 
of wisdom and of grace. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RECORD. 


1. Balak’s alarm and his two embassies to Balaam. Num. xxii, 2-21. 2. The 
miraculous incident on Balaam’s way to Moab. Num. xxii, 22-35, 3. Balaam’s 
reception by Balak. Num. xxii, 36-40. 4. The oracles, with their attendant cir- 
cumstances. Num. xxii, 41, to xxiv, 24. (First oracle, ete., Num. xxii, 41, to 
xxiii, 12; second, Num. xxiii, 13-26; third, Num, xxiii, 27, to xxiv, 13; fourth, 
xxiv, 14-24.) 5. Separation of Balak and Balaam. Num. xxiv, 25. 


I, Banak’s ALARM AND HIS TWO EMBASSIES TO BALAAM. 
(Num. xxii, 2-21.) 

Verses 2-4. Balak, (p52, emptier, waster,) the name of the 
king of the Moabites, and Moab, originally the name of one 
of Lot’s sons, (Gen. xix, 37,) but afterward applied both to his 
descendants and the country they inhabited, in this passage 
are used interchangeably. Verse 3. And Moab feared... 
and felt a sense of horror by reason of the children of Israel. 
yp thus differs from 13, the latter meaning properly to turn 
one’s self, or shrink back, through fear, while y>p indicates loath- 
ing and horror. Verse 4. And Moab said to the elders of 
Midian. What relation existed between Moab and Midian 
besides their local contiguity is not clear. But these Midian- 
ites were evidently a different tribe from those to which Jethro 
belonged. (Exod. ii, 16.) See more about them in chap- 
ter xxxi. By the elders of Midian we are to understand 
chiefs or shetks of that tribe. In verses 13, 14, and 15 they are 
called psy, and in Joshua xiii, 21, n-x"t2, princes. The words 
of Balak, “Now shall this company lick up all our environs 
as the ow licks up the green verdure of the field,” are, as 
Hengstenberg remarks, in the highest degree appropriate in 
the mouth of a shepherd prince conversant with the habits of 
cattle; and they indicate the sensitive perceptions whiclt char- 
acterize the language of uncivilized tribes. 

Verse 5. Messengers, that is, an embassy composed of elders 
of Moab and of Midian. Balaam, the son of Beor, Vitringa 
derives the name py>2 from 522 and 29, that is, lord of the 
people. Gesenius from 32, not, and by, non-popularis, that is, 
a foreigner. But the more probable etymology is that of 
Simonis, who takes it from 923, destruction, and by. Thus it 
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corresponds with the Greek vxéAaoc, people-conquering, which 
some think is to be taken symbolically in the expression ta 
épya tév Nixodaitév. Rev. ii, 6. iva, Beor, from 392, to con- 
sume, has a similar meaning. Bosor, in 2 Peter ii, 15, is gen- 
erally regarded as a Chaldaism for Beor. m‘np n, local, at or 
to Pethor, the name of the place where Balaam lived. Some 
suppose the word is derived from ‘np, to interpret, and so 
called because it was largely inhabited by magicians. Persons 
of this craft were anciently accustomed to congregate in par- 
ticular localities. (Strabo, xvi, 1, 6.) The Vulgate translates 
by ariolum, a soothsayer; but Deut. xxiii, 5, shows that it was 
the name of a place in Mesopotamia. Zhe land of the chil- 
dren of his people, that is, Balaam’s people. Instead of 
jay "22, some MSS. have jiny 22, children of Ammon; but 
there is no evidence that the Ammonites ever extended as far 
east as the river Euphrates. Ze covers the eye of the land. 
Eye, by metonymy, for face or surface. This hyperbolical 
expression of the Moabitish king shows what an impression 
the sight of Israel’s encampment had made upon him. 

Verses 6-13. Balak evidently held to the belief of heathen 
antiquity, that the words and incantations of magicians might 
control the actions of the gods. He had heard of Balaam as 
being a prophet of peculiar influence and power. Report had 
it that all his blessings and all his imprecations were effective. 
But there is no proof here or elsewhere that Balak knew him 
to be a prophet of Jehovah, as engstenberg and others assume. 
The form 32 may be the Piel. Inf. Const., or the first person 
Fut. Hiph, of 12, to smite. It is the simplest construction to 
regard it as the infinitive, and this is favored by the analogy 
of omin> 23x in verse 11. Verse 7. Divinations in their 
hand, that is, rewards of divination. So in 2 Sam. iv, 10, 
mis, good tidings, is to be understood as rewards of such 
tidings. These rewards were the earnest-money by which 
Balaam was to be influenced. Verse 8. Lodge here to-night, 
for the night with its darkness and silence was the appro- 
priate time for soothsayers to receive divine communications, 
Verse 9. God came to Balaam, either by a dream or a vision 

“of the night. (Compare Gen. xx, 3; xxxi, 24; Num. xii, 6.) 
But would Jehovah hold habitual intercourse with a sooth- 
sayer? Yes, we reply, with such a soothsayer as Balaam 
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seems to have been. Hitherto Balaam seems to have “lived 
up to all the light he had,” and was earnestly and honestly 
devoted to his calling. (See the introductory remarks.) Verse 
11. This repetition of Balak’s message naturally implies that 
Balaam himself had no previous knowledge of the Israelites. 
Verse 13. He is obedient to the heavenly vision, but the 
words with which he dismisses the messengers indicate a 
desire in him to go with them. They amount to this: I 
would like to go and accommodate your king in the matter 
he desires, but Jehovah has denied me the pleasure of doing 
so. It was, perhaps, the very mildness of this reply that en- 
couraged Balak to send a second embassy. 

Verses 15-21. Chiefs more numerous and more honorable 
than those. By these he hopes to overcome the reluctancy of 
the distinguished soothsayer. Verses 18,19. The first part 
of Balaam’s answer to these more honorable messengers was 
truly noble, but it was utterly spoiled by his inviting them to 
tarry with him, and thus willfully exposing himself to their 
temptations. In his heart he wished to go with them and 
obtain the promised honors, yet will he again consult Jehovah. 
When a man prays God to let him sin, no doubt he will have 
his desire. Verse 20. Jf to call thee the men have come, that 
is, Jf merely to call thee, rise and go; but I charge thee 
to utter that, and only that, which I speak to thee. In the 
previous charge, verse 12, the command of Jehovah was notvso 
much against his mere going to Moab as against his cursing 
Israel. Some have thought that this permission to go with 
the messengers argues changeableness in Jehovah, since he 
here allows what he had previously forbidden. But it rather 
shows how vividly true the narrative is to the experiences of 
human nature. The change, if any, is to be viewed from the 
human stand-point, not the divine. It is Balaam that has 
made the change, and our narrative is simply a part of God’s 
dealings with him put into words. Verse 21. ‘imams wan, 
and he saddled his ass. (Compare Gen..xxii, 3.) The modern 
saddle was not then known, but pieces of cloth or garments 
(Mark xi, 7) were bound (22m) on the back of the animal. 
The oriental ass is a nobler animal than the mulish creatures 
which we of America are prone to associate with the name. 
“Every natural history and every book of travels assure us 
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that in the East the ass is not the same lazy and submissive 
animal as in the West. According to Eastern notions, there- 
fore, especially in antiquity, there is no trace whatever of the 
ill odor which we associate with the very name of an ass.”— 
Kurtz. (See the Biblical Dictionaries on the word.) 


II. Tue Miracuntous INCIDENT ON THE Way TO Moas. 
° (Num. xxii, 22-35.) 

Verse 22. Balaam evidently set out on his way to Moab 
with a hearty good-will. He coveted the honors and riches 
which Balak was able to bestow, and would gladly have 
cursed Israel were it not for the divine prohibition. Because 
he went with this feeling in his heart God’s anger was kin- 
died, and the angel was sent to trouble him in his journey. 
Mint Fda, angel of Jehovah. The same Divine Person that at 
a later day appeared to Saul of Tarsus on his way to Damas- 
cus, but not yet known as Jesus of Nazareth. Saul’s going to 
Damascus, like this of Balaam to Moab, was of such a nature, 
and with such an object, as must needs excite the anger of the 
Lord. 45 wb, for an adversary to him, that is, to put an ob- 
stacle in his progress to destruction. Those who obstruct our 
progress in an evil way are our best friends. 

Verses 23-27, It is a well-known fact that irrational ani- 
mals, as by instinctive presentiment, become sensible of re- 
markable phenomena more readily than man. They are first 
to discern the approach of storms and earthquakes, and it is 
said they are quick to see the so-called “second sight,” and 
show signs of affright. In this case, however, there need be 
no difficulty. This angel was not a corporeal nature, but 
could reveal himself or remain unrevealed at pleasure ; (verse 
31;) and his revealing himself to the ass first was in perfect 
keeping with his design of making the dumb ass rebuke the 
madness of the prophet. (2 Pet. ii, 15.) The three efforts of 
the ass to avoid the angel are graphically described. First, she 
simply turns out of the way and goes into the open field. Next, 
in the hollow pass (S420) of the vineyards, with a wall on 
either side, she presses herself against the wall, and squeezes 
the foot of Balaam against the wall. Then at last in the nar- 
row place, with no room to turn right or left, she crouches down 
under Balaam. Then, for the third time, he smote her >p723, 
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with the rod (perhaps a divining rod, compare Hos. iv, 12) 
which he carried in his hand. 

Verse 28, And Jehovah opened the mouth of the ass. This 
miracle of “the dumb ass speaking with man’s voice” has 
been the subject of much controversy and the cause of much 
false exposition. “Since the time of the Deists,” says Aurtz, 
“no scoffer at the Bible has been able to resist the cheap 
gratification of a ride on Balaam’s ass.” With those inter- 
preters who regard it as a myth or a fable we have no contro- 
versy here, for the denial of the supernatural lies at the bottom 
of all their exegesis. But many Jewish, and not a few Chris- 
tian authors explain this miracle as an internal vision, having 
reality only in the consciousness of Balaam. So especially 
Tholuck, Hengstenberg, and Robbins (in Bib. Sacra, 1846). 
The character and ability of these divines, and their well- 
known attachment to the truths of revelation, demand that 
this exposition be carefully examined. 

Robbins commences his argument with the statement that 
the angel was seen by Balaam in vision, and not with the 
natural eye. But this is an assumption for which there is no 
sufficient proof. We have no more reason to suppose this 
angel was seen by Balaam in vision than that the three 
angels mentioned in Gen. xviii, 2, were seen by Abraham in 
vision. But even granting that the angel was perceived by the 
internal sense, it by no means follows that the speaking of the 
ass was perceived in the same way, and had no external reality. 
These divines themselves acknowledge that the angel was really 
there ; why, then, deny the reality of the ass speaking? The ree- 
ord plainly and positively says, “Jehovah opened the mouth 
of the ass ;” and an inspired apostle says as positively, “The 
dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbade the madness of 
the prophet.” All must ‘admit that these passages, taken 
naturally, indicate an external communication; and it is a law 
of interpretation that the natural meaning must be taken as 
the correct one, unless there be controlling reasons to the con- 
trary. LHengstenberg makes the assumption that the words of 
the ass were a divine revelation to Balaam, and that he was in 
such a state of prophetic ecstasy as that referred to in chapter 
xxiv, 3, 4, 15, 16. And he makes, further, the remarkable 
statement that the wonder of the case is im what the ass said, 
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not in the fact that she spoke. But to all this we may reply, 

there is no shadow of evidence that Balaam was in a state of 
ecstasy on this occasion. On the contrary, his ignorance of 
the angel’s presence, and his beating of the ass in such mad- 

ness of fury, are facts which show that he was far from that 

ecstatic frame of mind which is adapted to receive divine com-- 
munications. Then surely there is nothing én what the ass 

said that is marvelous. Every dumb beast, when subjected to 

cruel treatment, by its very looks seem to speak such language. 

But the most marvelous thing of this whole narrative is that 

the ass spoke an articulate language, “spoke with man’s 

voice.” If there is any miracle recorded here it is this of the 

ass speaking. But Zholuck wonders how it is that Balaam 

shows no astonishment at this miracle. If the beast really 

spoke, he argues, would not the prophet have leaped off in 

amazement and cried for help? ZZengstenberg urges the same 

argument, but admits, after all, that little can be made out of a 

mere argunentum e silentio. But there is no sufficient reason 

to suppose that Balaam was not astonished. It is altogether 

likely that he was greatly amazed, though no account of it is 

given. But we must also mark the following considerations: 

Balaam was wrought up to the greatest excitement of passion, 

and foamed with wrath against the offending animal. This 

would naturally restrain his astonishment to some extent. 

Then we must not forget that he was a soothsayer, accustomed 

to the experiences of wizard life, and frequently in contact 

with the marvelous, and, therefore, such a miracle would not 

amaze him as much as it would an ordinary person. 

It is argued further that the Moabitish messengers were 
with him, and also his two servants, but they observed no such 
miraculous scene. But, we may well ask, how is it known 
that they did not observe all this? They might have wit- 
- nessed the whole affair, and yet no record of their thoughts or 
actions be made. Or it is very possible that in winding along 
those narrow lanes between the vineyards, Balaam was suffi- 
ciently separated from them for all these things to have oc- 
curred without their knowledge. The statement that he went 
* with them, or they with him, does not imply that in all their 
journey they were all close together. All these argumenta e 
silentio savor too much of that rationalistic criticism which 
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often meddles more with what is not said than with what is 
plainly recorded, and which has thereby often made ludicrous 
work in Old Testament exegesis. Believing, then, that there 
is no sufficient reason for departing from the natural meaning 
of the passage, we proceed with our comments. 

Verses 29-33. And Balaam said to the ass. It is altogether 
unreasonable to assume from these words that Balaam felt no 
astonishment at the speaking of the ass. But, as intimated 
above, we must also take into account the passionate fury of a 
wizard, “2 m>b9nn, thou hast repeatedly vewed me. (See First, 
Lex. on 539.) Verse 30. rip > nity> "m20n Yonn. Observe 
the force of the Inf. Absol. Have I ever at all managed to do 
to thee so? Verse 31. And Jehovah opened the eyes of Balaam, 
for, like the disciples on the way to Emmaus, his “ eyes were 
holden.” Luke xxiv, 16. (See Lex. on 7p and:nnv.) Verse 
32. "7299 JI70 wwe, for headlong is the way before me ; that is, 
thy way is leading thee headlong to destruction in my view. 
This, then, sufficiently accounts for the miraculous incident by 
the way. Though Balaam persist in his strong desire to grasp 
the honors promised him, yet will Jehovah give him sufficient 
warning of his danger. This obviates the objection that this 
narrative indicates changeableness in the character of God. 
Compare the use of p37 in Piel, Job xvi, 11, the only other 
place in which it occurs. Verse 33. Perhaps she turned away 
Srom me, for now Imight even have killed thee and let her live. 
The traditional rendering, “If she had not turned aside, surely,” 
ete., is not tenable, nor is there sufficient ground for making 
“bax equivalent to x53, or "55, as Hurst and Knobel. The 
angel seems to hint to Balaam that perhaps his faithful beast, 
from affection for its master, had turned asidé to save his 
life. 

Verses 34, 35. J have sinned, not so much in failing to see 
‘the angel, (2obbins,) for it was the angel’s province to conceal — 
or reveal himself at pleasure, but the sin was rather in his 
headstrong desire to please Balak and receive his gifts. This 
. desire so enslaved his soul as to prevent his giving proper 
attention to his way. A thoughtful man would have cast 
about to see what frightened his beast, and would have 
checked his fury at once when he heard the miraculous speak- 
ing. Verse 35. Go with the men. A command. Having 
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thus far persisted in his willful vurse, he shall now go on, and 
as a punishment for his rashness shall be compelled to utter 
oracles of blessing upon Israel, and so lose his much coveted 
rewards. And Balaam went on with the princes of Balak, 
who, if not present during this scene, were at least not far 
separated from him. It has generally been supposed that this 
scene occurred not far from the borders of Moab. 


III. Bataamw’s Reception sy Batak. (Num. xxii, 36-40.) 


Verses 36-39. And Balak heard that Balaam was coming. 
The chiefs of Moab had probably sent some one ahead to notify 
the king of their coming. On this city of Moab and the 
border of Arnon compare chap. xxi, 13-15. Verse 37. These 
words of the king contain an implied reproof for Balaam, as 
if the latter suspected in Balak inability to bestow the prom- 
ised gifts. Verse 39. Kiryath Chutzoth, City of Streets, or, 
according to the Samaritan, City of Visions ; that is, a place 
noted for soothsaying and divine communication. The 
topography of the country east of the Jordan is so little 
known that speculation as to the sites of many of these places 
is of no value. Verse 40. And Balak sacrificed oxen, ete. 
He did this both as a thank-offering for Balaam’s safe arrival, 
and also to secure the divine favor and blessing upon the 
enterprise in hand. So among the heathen, burnt-offerings 
were not only thanksgivings for past favors, but prayers for 
future good. That these offerings of Balak were made to Jeho- 
vah, and not to the gods of Moab and Midian, as Hengstenberg 
and others hold, is by no means clear. More probably the 
heathen king sought to propitiate all the gods, among whom 
he reckoned Jehovah as only one powerful deity. And he sent 
to Balaam and to the chiefs, that is, he sent to their tents 
portions of the meat slain for sacrifice, (compare 1 Cor. x, 
18-20,) from which it appears that the king was not then in 
immediate company with Balaam and the chiefs. Some have 
‘thought it strange that when Balaam went with Balak to the 
place of the burnt-offering the latter is said to have sent to 

* him any thing. But surely itwould be alike proper to say he 
sent the meat to him whether he were ten rods or ten miles 
distant. 
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IV. THe Oractes or Bataam. (Num. xxii, 41 to xxiv, 24.) 


These oracles are, by universal consent, allowed to be among 
the very finest specimens of Hebrew poetry. The parallelism 
is accurately sustained, and the style is characterized by en- 
ergy, dignity, and beauty. 

First oracle, and its attendant circumstances. (Num. xxii, 
41 to xxiii, 12.) 

Verse 41. Balak proceeds without delay to make arrange- 
ments for Balaam to curse Israel, and first takes him up to 
Banioth Baal. Knobel regards this place as identical with 
the modern Jebel Attarus, a place observed by Seetzen and 
Burkhardt in their travels, and marked by stone heaps. But, 
as we have remarked above, all speculation on these points 
must, for the present, be unreliable and unsatisfactory. The 
country east of the Jordan must be more thoroughly explored 
by learned and judicious travelers, who shall be capable of 
rendering reliable judgment on matters of biblical topography, 
before the commentators can be justified in making positive 
statements as to the identity of these places. And he saw 
JSrom thence the end of the people. 377 may be either in 
Kal or Hiph. He (Balaam) saw thence, or he (Balak) showed 
thence, etc. Our view of chap. xxiii, 13 must decide whether 
by vn mzp is meant merely the end, that i is, one end or extrem- 
ity of the camp of Israel, (Hengstenberg,) or the uttermost part, 
that is, the whole people to the uttermost end of the camp. 
(Gesenius, Kurtz.) Certainly the most natural signification 
of the words favors the former view. 

Verses 1-3. Seven altars—seven bullocks—seven rams. The 
sacred symbolism of the number seven was known even among 
the heathen. Balaam wished seven bullocks and seven rams- 
to be offered all at the same time. This could not easily be 
done on one altar, therefore the seven. Verse 2. Balak and 
Balaam sacrificed bullock and ram upon the altar, 7223, 
on the altar. The word is here to be taken in a general sense, 
not as if meaning on one of the altars only. In common lan-* 
guage one is often said to do a thing himself, which, in fact, is 
done by others whom he orders. Balaam orders the altars 
built, and the victims sacrificed. Balak executes the order by 
his servants, perhaps by attendant priests. In the sacrificing 
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both the king and the prophet may have assisted. Nagels- 
bach, quoted by Hengstenberg, shows that princes were wont 
to regulate the sacred rites, and even at times to administer 
them withqut temple or grove, or even the assistance of a 
priest. Verse 38. Take thy stand beside thy burnt-offering, 
as becomes the devout worshiper. Compare Judges xiii, 19. 
napei, and I will go aside, according to the custom of those 
who resart to secret methods to learn the will of the gods. 
Perhaps Jehovah will happen to meet me. These words, 
taken in connection with chap. xxiv, 1, which states that he 
went not as usual to meet with omens, (n°Dm3,) quite clearly in- 
dicate the religious stand-point of Balaam. A true prophet of 
Jehovah could not be accustomed to resort to augury. Evi- 
dently, therefore, Balaam was a real soothsayer, as stated in 
Josh. xiii, 22. “gna 125, the word of whatsoever he shows 
me, that is, the oracle of my vision, the statement of what he 
lets me see. 2 occurs after a noun in the construct in this 
place only. ‘pw, Sept. eddeiav, Vulg. velociter. But a com- 
parison with the passages in Isaiah (xii, 18; xlix, 9) and Jere- 
miah, (iii, 2, 21; iv, 11; vii, 2, 9; xii, 12,) where the word 
occurs, clearly establishes the meaning bald height or naked 
hill. It comes from new, to rub, to make bare. Compare Isa. 
xiii, 3, nw) “0, bare mountain. Such bald heights the heathen 
soothsayers were accustomed to select for the practice of angury. 
Verses 4-7. God met with Balaam, probably in the way the 
soothsayer expected, by means of the auguries which usually 
brought him into communication with the Deity. Realizing 
the Divine Presence, Balaam calls attention to the altars and 
sacrifices he had ordered to propitiate him. Jehovah puts an 
oracle in his mouth, and orders him to return and utter it in 
the ears of Balak. Verse 7. The term >t, parable, proverb, 
is applied to the oracles of Balaam (here, verse 18, and xxiv, 3, 
15, 20) because of their seutentious excellence and power, and 
the highly poetical character for which they are distinguished. 
The position of Hengstenberg and others that this term serves 
to distinguish them from the utterances of true prophets is -by 
no means tenable, for a brief examination, by means of the 
“Concordance, will show that some of the grandest poems of 
holy men of God are called by this name. Compare especially 
Psalm Ixxviii, 2. 
Fourtu Sertrs, Vou. XX.—36 
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THE FIRST ORACLE. (Num. xxiii, 7-10.) 











7 From Aram Balak leads me, 
The king of Moab from the eastern mountains! 
Come, curse for me Jacob, 
And come, vent anger against Israel. 
8 How shall I execrate? God has not execrated him; 
And how shall I vent anger? Jehovah is not enraged. 
9 For from the summit of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I survey him. 
Lo! a people that dwells in separation, 
And among the nations reckons not himself. 
10 Who has counted the dust of Jacob, 
And by number, the fourth of Israel ? 
Let my soul die the death of righteous ones, 
And let the end of my life be like unto him! 






















Verses 7-11. Aram, that is, Mesopotamia, as is seen from 
Deut. xxiii, 5. (4.) This also serves to show that p3p-"75n 
means mountains of the east, not mountains of old, as in 
Deut. xxxiii, 15. The mountains on which Balaam stood 
probably suggested to him the mountains of his own land. 
Verse 9. "3, for, introducing the reason for Jehovah’s refusing 
to be angry, or curse Israel. Zhe summit of the rocks and the 
hills refer to the high places on which Balaam stood. The 
connection of thought seems to be this: Jehovah is not angry 
against Israel, for in prophetic vision I see that he has sepa- 
rated him from all nations, and decreed for him a glorious 
future. The separation of Israel from all other nations is well 
known, and their spiritual separateness, of which the national 
was expressive, saved them from utterly perishing by exile. 
And while the other great nations of antiquity have passed 
away, Israel still survives, and is destined to a glorious 
restoration in the Church of the new covenant. (Rom. xi, 26.) 
Verse 10. Dust of Jacob. Compare Gen. xiii, 16, and parallel 
passages. There is no need of inquiring whether Balaam was 
acquainted with the promises.made to the patriarchs. It is 
Jehovah that speaks in these oracles, and surely, then, his 
thoughts may resemble those with which he blessed his people 
at other times. "2d is an accusative of definition, to be 
taken adverbially, and in the grammatical construction my “7 
is to be supplied from the previous clause ; who, has counted, 
by number, the fourth of Israel. Many understand by the 
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Fourth of Israel a reference to the division of the nation into 
four camps, as described in chapter ii, and suppose that from 
Balaam’s present position only one of these divisions could be 
seen. This might have been, but surely the seer might have 
said the fourth, fifth, or tenth part of Israel without any such 
particular allusion. Let my soul die, equivalent to let me die. 
wp? is often thus put for the person himself. pnw, righteous 
ones, such as gave prominence and character to Israel. Right- 
eousness was the glorious ideal of this people. For this they 
were separated from all other nations; for this all their laws 
were giyen, and though they were frequently rebellious, yet in 
one of the darkest periods of such apostasy there were seven 
thousand in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(1 Kings xix, 18.) Compare the word yw» in Deut! xxxii, 15; 
xxxili, 5, 26. ‘snnx, my end, that is, the end of my ifs, we 
the parallelism shows. The older commentators generally 
held that reference is here made to the blessed immortality of 
the righteous—their future state. But there is nothing in the 
words or in the context to establish this view. Rather, to die 
the death of the righteous and have an end like theirs, in the 
conception of that age, was to die at a good old age, full of 
years and full of honors. Compare the death of Abraham, 
Gen. xxv, 8, and of Jacob, Gen. xlix, 33. How different the 
end of Balaam! See -Num. xxxi, 8. Compare, also, the con- 
versation of Solon and Croesus, as given in Herodotus i, 29-33. 
Verse 11. What hast thou done to me? Language of confu- 
sion and dismay, as if his cause were lost. ‘Jn2 M572, thow hast 
blessed blessing, that is, thou hast blessed them in the fullest 
manner, 

Second oracle, and its attendant circumstances. (Num. xxiii, 
13-26. 

Verses 13-17. Balak now leads the seer to another place, as 
if he thought locality might have an influence on his mind. 
A question somewhat difficult to decide is, whether from this 
second position they could see the whole, or only a part, of 
the Israelitish encampment. This will be decided by our ren- 
dering of the words mann 85 152) nan ingp ops. If we make 
mn expressive of present time, ‘then the natural inference will 
be, that from the second position ail Israel would be visible. 


Thus: only his end .thou scest, and all of him (that is, Israel) 
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thou seest not ; that is, come to another place, from which thou 
mayest see him ; from our present position thou seest only the 
end of his camp, and not his whole extent. There are three 
reasons for adopting this construction: 1. These words of 
Balak were spoken on the spot where Balaam uttered his first 
oracle, and where they first beheld the Israelites. Hence the 
reason for taking mann in the present tense. 2. The words 
pen xp, chapter xxii, 41, mean properly an end of the people, 
that is, one end or extremity. Therefore if any change of 
view was sought, we naturally conclude that it would be a 
fuller, clearer one. 3. Further, if Balaam had at first seen 
the whole extent of Israel’s encampment, could Balak imagine 
that he would lose the impression by withdrawing a little 
way to some place where he could see only a part? This is 
hardly supposable. There would be manifest policy in first 
showing him only a part of the camp, since the sight of the 
whole might awe him ; but having first awed him by the sight 
of the whole, he could not well expect him to forget the im- 
pression when he came to see a part. From the top of Pisgah, 
then, we conclude Balaam saw the whole of the people. Still 
the view was a distant one. Though he saw the whole en- 
campment it was not a near and distinct view. Hence he 
was afterward led to Peor, (verse 28,) where he could see dis- 
tinctly the camps of the different tribes. (Chapter xxiv, 2.) 
Accordingly, therefore, from the first position he saw only the 
end of the Israelitish encampment; from the second all the 
people were visible, but at a distance; the third position 
afforded a near and vivid prospect of even the tribe divisions, 
Verse 14. Further than the remarks above indicate, the exact 
geographical position of the field of Zophim (or of the watch- 
ers) on the summit of Pisgah cannot now be defined. Here 
the same preparations are made as on Bamoth Baal. 


THE SECOND ORACLE. (Num. xxiii, 18-24.) 


18 Arise, O Balak, and hear; 
Listen to me, 0 son of Zippor! 
19 Not man is God, that he should lie; 
Nor a son of man, that he should repent. 
Has he said, and shall he not do? 
Or has he spoken, and shall he not cause it to stand? 
20 Behold, to bless, I have received; 
Yea, he has blessed, and I may not reverse it. 
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21 He has not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
And he has not seen misery in Israel. 
Jehovah, his God, is with him, 
And the shout of the King in his midst. 
22 God has brought them out of Egypt, 
As if the services of the wild ox were his. 
23 For there is no incantation against Jacob, 
And no divination against Israel. 
In time it shall be told to Jacob, 
And to Israel, what God has done. 
24 Behold, the people as a lioness shall rise, 
And as a lion he shall lift himself. 
He shall not lie down till he devour the prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain. 


Verses 18-20. nip, stand up, a call to mental elevation, for 
Balak was already standing. (Verse 17.) ‘22 instead of 4, 4 
being an antiquated form, apparently almost obsolete in the 
tirae of Moses. 

Verse 19. That he should repent, that is, change his course 
of feeling and action. This verse is a refutation of Balak’s 
notion that the mind of God might be changed by the incanta- 
tions of a soothsayer. Verse 20. “mmp> 772, to bless I have 
received, sc., a commandment. The subject of 372 in the 
second stich is 5x understood. 

Verse 21. He has not beheld iniquity in Jacob, ete. But 
the history of the Israelitish nation shows that iniquity and 
sin prevailed to a great extent among them. How, then, 
can this statement be true? Divines have differed much in 
their explanations. The Vulgate takes yx and 5x» in the 
sense of idolatrous worship: “There is no idol in Jacob, 
neither is seen an image (stmulacrum) in Israel.” But this is 
a departure from the proper meaning of the words. Others 
have takeh ‘px in the sense of affliction, and then give substan- 
tially the same sense as the Septuagint; “ There shall not be 
affliction (u6y8oc) in Jacob, neither shalk misery (7évoc) be seen 
in Israel.” But yx means wickedness, and not afiliction. 
Hengstenberg has ably shown that in those passages where it 
has usually been rendered sorrow, the more defensible mean- 
ing is sin. Others take b»an and mx> in a modified sense ; 

“some rendering : “ God has not noticed their sins with a view 
of punishing them,” that is, he has not imputed sin to Jacob, 
etc.; others giving 3 the sense of against—God has not per- 


’ 
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mitted, or cannot bear to see, iniquity practiced Against Jacoh, 
such as Balak was now trying to do. But this is hardly satis- 
factory. Dr. A. Clarke suggests that the terms Jacob and 
Israel may refer to the patriarch himself after he received the 
name Israel, a view of the passage which no consistent inter- 
preter can for a moment accept, for in verses 7, 10, 23, and 
chapter xxiv, 5, 17, the terms cannot have such a reference, 
and it would be highly arbitrary thus to construe them here. 
The one great objection to all these criticisms is, that they 
arbitrarily twist the natural meaning of the words. Then, 
after all, they also fail to remove the real difficulty of the 
passage, for <dolatry, affliction, punishment for sin, and defeat 
by their foes, had all been seen in Israel. Better, then, to 
understand by Jacob and Israel, not the nation considered 
merely according to the flesh, but the ny», righteous ones, 
referred to in verse 10, whose happy death the prophet 
ardently desired. Balaam’s prophetic vision takes in, not the 
Israel of this or that particular age, but the true Israel of all 
time. Such is the general meaning of the terms Jacob and 
Israel in these oracles of Balaam. Jehovah’s relation to this 
true Israel is graphically set forth in Psalm xci. Shout of the 
King in his midst—that is, the shout of joy at the presence of 
so glorious a king as Jehovah, who was indeed their King. 
(Exod. xv, 18.) The shout of ‘the people when the walls of 
Jericho fell, (Josh. vi, 20,) and when the ark came into the 
camp, (1 Sam. iv, 5,) serve to illustrate the meaning here. 
Verse 22. 45 nxn mbyins-—literally: as services of a wild ox 
to him.. The English Version translates tx» wnicorn, after the 
Septuagint. The Vulgate has rhinoceros, But it is now gen- 
erally agreed that the buffalo or wild ox is meant. Greater 
lexical difficulty attaches to the word nbyin, and scholars are 
not agreed as to its etymology. The Septuagint renders it 
dé6éa, glory ; Vulgate, fortitudo, strength, which our authorized 
version and other more ancient versions adopt. Gesenius ren- 
ders swiftness ; Fiirst, splendor, that is, the horns of the 
buffalo. But if the word comes from 4», as all admit, which 
means to be faint and weary, the very opposite of being 
strong and vigorous, (compare Isaiah xl, 28-31,) it would 
seem rather unnatural to derive the meaning, either of 
swiftness or of strength or glory, as applied to the horns. 
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We suggest, therefore, the meaning services, the perform- 
ance of toilsome labors for the benefit of others. The sense 
of the passage would then be this: “God brought Israel out 
of Egypt as miraculously as if he had called to his (Israel’s) 
aid the services of the wild oxen of the desert, those most un- 
tractable of beasts. A similar thought is expressed in Exod. 
xix, 4, where Jehovah is said to have delivered Israel from 
Egypt as if he had borne them on gagles’ wings. Also in the 
only other two places where the word occurs, services is the 
simplest and most suitable meaning. Thus, Job xxii, 25: 
“The Almighty shall be thy golden ore, and silver of services 
shall be thine,” that is, the silver rewards of labor. Psa. xev, 
4: “In his hand are the depths of the earth, and the services 
of the mountains are his ;” that is, the mountains serve to 
show forth his greatness and glory. ‘5 refers to Israel, not 
God. The plural suffix == in the word txrzin, preceded and 
followed by the singular 5, seems to have been designed to 
avoid a repetitious sameness. 

Verses 23-26. Vo incantation against Jacob, etc.; that is, 
no arts like those which Balaam seeks to use shall prevail 
against or injure Israel. ny2, according to the time; Septua- 
gint, kata Kaipov, at the opportune moment ; that is, at the 
right time, in due season, ¢¢ shall be said to Jacob and to 
Israel what God has done. The usual explanation of this 
verse is this: Augury and divination are not practiced among 
the Israelites, but God has other methods of communicating 
his acts and words at the proper time directly to his people, 
namely, by his own prophets. Compare, for example, Exod. iv, 
29-31. But we regard the following as the more simple and 
natural meaning: None of these incantations shall be success- 
ful in injuring this people, and in due time it shall be told to 
the Israelites how the king of Moab brought Balaam from the 
East to curse them, and how wondrously God turned the curse 
into a blessing. (Deut. xxiii, 5.) This was a wonderful work in 
their behalf, and was accurately communicated to Israel; either 
by Balaam himself or some one of the Moabites. Verse 24 
is a prophecy of the conquests of Israel that were nigh at 
hand, the first of which, and perhaps the one particularly. re- 
ferred to here, was the utter spoliation of the Midianites. 
Chapter xxx, 1-20. Verse 25. 132>n 85 5p ba, literally, also 
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cursing, thou shalt not curse him; also blessing, thou shalt not 
bless him. But 23, with x} thus repeated, as in Isa. xlviii, 8, 
is equivalent to neither, nor. So we may properly render: 
Neither shalt thou curse him at all, nor shalt thou bless him 
at all. In his rage Balak resolves to hear no more such ora- 
cles. But as Balaam again reminds him that he can utter 
only what Jehovah puts into his mouth, he concludes to try 
once more, and takes him: to another place, whence he may 
have a still more distinct view of Israel. See on verse 13. 

Third oracle, and its attendant circumstances. (Num. xxiii, 
27, to xxiv, 13.) 

Verse 28. The summit of Peor, which is seen over the face 
of the desert. This summit seems to have overhung the 
Israelitish encampment; perhaps it was the nearest mountain 
pinnacle from which Israel was visible. Hengstenberg under- 
stands jirn"Dtn, the desert, to mean the plains of Moab, where 
Israel was encamped. 

Chapter xxiv, 1, 2. Balaam sees that it is useless to resort 
to augury, for God declares through him that no such art shall 
succeed against his chosen people. He therefore waits for the 
divine afflatus. pyp2 pyp>, as time by time he was wont to do, 
and therefore could not have been a true prophet of Jehovah. 
Verse 2. And he saw Israel, etc. This impressive sight 
served to prepare him for the spirit of ecstatic prophesying. 


THE THIRD ORACLE. (Num. xxiv, 3-9.) 


3 Oracle of Balaam, son of Beor, 

And oracle of the man of the closed eye ; 

4 Oracle of him who hears the sayings of God, 
Who the vision of the Almighty beholds, , 
Falling down, and with eyes unvailed. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! 

Thy dwellings, O Israel! _ 

As valleys are they extended, 

As gardens along the streams; 

As aloes which Jehovah has planted, 

As cedars along the waters. 

And there shall flow water from his buckets, 
And his seed shall be by many waters. 
Higher than Agag.shall be his king, 

And exalted shall be his kingdom, 

God brought him out of Egypt, 

As if the services of the wild ox were his. 
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He shall devour the nations, his enemies, 
And their bones shall he craunch, 
And smite his arrows through. 

9 He croucheth, he lieth down as a lion, 
And as a lioness, who will rouse him up? 
They that bless thee are blessed, 

And they that curse thee are cursed. 


Verses 3-9. pnd some render open, others closed. Septua- 
gint has 6 dAndiwee dpdv, who sees accurately. Vulgate, obtu- 


‘ratus, stopped up or closed. The meaning to open has nothing 


in Hebrew usage to support it, and its advocates appeal to the 
Talmud to sustain their views. But the meaning éo close is 
shown from the kindred word tno, (nnd, Lam. iii, §8,) which 
occurs repeatedly in Hebrew in the sense of stopping, shutting 
up, hiding. This meaning is also sustained by the correspond- . 
ing Arabic word, and the Chaldee sno. The closed eye here 
refers to the external vision, the outer senses, which were 
held in abeyance as the seer fell down under the force of the 
divine afflatus, (compare 1 Sam. xix, 24,) and in prophetic 
ecstasy found his internal vision, the spiritual eyes, un- 
vailed. Verse 7. Shall flow water from his buckets. Gesenius 
understands here “a metaphor drawn from water as flow- 


‘ing from a bucket, and applied to the semen virile,” thus 


indicating that his posterity will be numerous. See his Lex. 
under "53, and compare First. But Hengstenberg well ob- 
serves that water is never used to designate the semen virile, 
not even in Isa: xlviii, 1, where Judah is simply represented 
under the figure of a fountain. Likewise unsatisfactory is 
Cocceius’s explanation, that reference is made to an abundant 
supply of water, and that >>} in the next clause means seed- 
corn. We prefer to understand here the nation personified as 
a man carrying two buckets (1755 is the dual) overflowing with 
water—an image in harmony with the figures of the previous 
verse, and representing in a general sense abundance of bless- 
ings. is seed by many waters, in the next clause, refers not 
only to the great extent of territory occupied by his posterity, 
but also its fertility, as a land abundantly watered. Compare 
Deut. viii, 7. Agag, not the name of a particular king, but 
the title of the Amalekite kings in general, as Pharaoh of 
the Egyptian, and Abimelech of the Philistine kings. The 
king of the Amalekites is mentioned, perhaps, because this 
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nation was one of the most bitter, if not the most bitter, of 
Israel’s foes. In verse 20 he is called the chief of the nations, 
and he was the first to molest the Israelites in their journey 
through the desert. Exod. xvii, 8. His king and his kingdom 
are terms that refer prophetically to the development of the 
nation into an organized kingdom under Saul and his succes- 
sors, which ‘kingdom broke, not only the power of Amalek, 
(1 Sam. xv,) but also the power of many other nations. 
Verse 8. See on chapter xxiii, 22. The latter part of this 
verse indicates the terrible struggle and utter destruction 
Israel shall make of his conquered enemies, as, for example, 
the inhabitants of Jericho and of Ai. (Josh. vi, 21; viii, 24.) 
Verse 9. Compare chapter xxiii, 24. The nations learn to 
dread Israel’s martial prowess, as men do to disturb the sleep- 
" ing lioness. 

Fourth oracle, and its attendant circumstances. (Num. xxiv, 
14-24.) 

Verse 14. y>», to counsel, to advise. This announcement 
respecting the future relations of Moab and Israel contained 
advice for Balak. He should have learned from it how to 
conduct himself toward Israel. natn neynea, in the end of 
the days. Compare Gen. xlix, 1. “For any particular age, , 
the end of days commences when such anticipations of salva- 
tion as are not yet fulfilled, but occupy the forefront of hope, 
patient waiting, and ardent longing, first begin to pass, by 
means of their fulfillment, into the sphere of reality.” —Kurtz. 
But it is useless to argue, as /engstenberg does, that the ex- . 
pression end of the days may not refer to future times indefi- 
nitely. This latter meaning is the preferable one here, as in 
other passages. The sentiment is: I will advise thee of what 
Israel will do to thy people in coming days. 


THE FOURTH ORACLE. (Num. xxiv, 15-24.) 


15 Oracle of Balaam, son of Beor, 

And oracle of the man of the closed eye ; 

16 Oracle of him who hears the sayings of God, 
And knows the knowledge of the Most High; 
The vision of the Almighty he beholds, 
Falling down, and with eyes unvailed: 

17 I see him, but not now; 

I survey him, but not nigh. 
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There shall go forth a Star from Jacob, 
And a Scepter shall rise up from Israel; 
And he shall smite through the two sides of Moab, 
And destroy all the sons of tumult. 
18 And Edom shall become a possession, 
And Seir shall become a possession—his enemies ! 
And Israel shall acquire power. 
19 And one from Jacob shall rule, 
And destroy the fugitive from the city. 
20 And he saw Amalek, 
And took up his parable, and said: 
First of the nations is Amalek ; 
But his end!—unto (the condition of) one that perishes! 
21 And he saw the Kenites, 
And took up his parable, and said ; 
Enduring is thy dwelling-place, 
And set upon a rock thy nest. 
22 But Kain shall be for consuming— 
How long ?—Asshur shall lead thee captive | 
23 And he took up his parable, and said: 
Alas! who shall be after God brings it to pass ? 
24 And ships from the side of Chittim ! 
And they afflict Asshur, and they afflict Eber, 
And even he !—unto (the condition of) one that perishes! 


Verse 17. Z see him, that is, the star mentioned below. J 
survey him ; “12, to look around, to observe. Compare the use 
of the same words in chapter xxiii, 9. What is here described 
Balaam sees in prophetic vision far out upon the distant 
Suture, not now, not nigh. The words star and scepter refer 
not to a single ruler, considered apart from all others who 
should govern Israel, but rather the royal dominion as exer- 
cised by Saul and his successors. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the analogy of verse 7, where Israel’s hing is 
manifestly not one sole individual, but in a more general 
sense, the succession of Israelitish kings; just as Agag is used 
in the same verse, not of one particular person, but of the 
Amalekite kings in general. It is further supported by the 
term scepter, which more naturally suggests the general idea 
of dominion, than the individual exercising such dominion. 
Both terms, star and scepter, taken together, therefore, beau- 
tifully indicate the kings of Israel exercising dominion—all 
considered in the abstract as one. This interpretation stands 
opposed on the one hand to the reference of the terms exclu- 
sively to David, as Grotius and many expositors after him 
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have held, and on the other to the exclusive reference to the 
Messiah, as some of the Jews, most of the Christian fathers, 
and many of the more modern divines. Our interpretation, 
of course, includes David, who smote Moab, Edom, and 
Amalek, (2 Sam. viii, 2; xii, 14,) but in accordance with the 
far-reaching scope of prophetic vision, it may, like other 
prophecies of similar import, have a secondary and more 
spiritual reference to the Messianic kingdom. To exclude the 
more natural historical interpretation, in order to make way 
for the Messianic, is exceedingly arbitrary. No service is 
done the cause of sacred truth by such uncritical attempts. 
The same may be said of arguments urged to show the iden- 
tity of this star with that of the Magi, Matt. ii. This proph- 
ecy may have been in the mind of the Evangelist when he 
wrote of the “star in the east;” it may not have been. He 
shall smite through the two sides of Moab, that is, from one 
side to the other, throughout its whole extent. ‘pxb is the 
construct dual form of mp. “prp, from “1p, to dig, is variously 
rendered. .But the Septuagint tpovouetoet, shall plunder, and 
Vulgate, vastabit, shall lay waste, evidently present the true 
idea ; for the parallel yr, 4 smite through, requires =prp to 
have a corresponding signification. Compare its use in Isa, 
xxii, 5. mo-ya-b2, all the sons of tumult, or confusion. 
Many, following the Septuagint and Vulgate, render: all the 
sons of Seth, and understand all mankind as descended from 
Seth, the third son of Adam, Gen. iv, 25. But it would be 
strange to represent heathen nations devoted to destruction as’ 
the children of him who took the place of pious Abel. An- 
other view, which refers the name to some now unknown 
tribe of the Moabites, is altogether unsatisfactory. Modern 
critics are generally agreed that the word nv is from nav, to 
make a noise, and a contraction of met, Lam. iii, 47, and 
synonymous with }ixt, twmult, which comes from the same 
root. QOompare parallel passage in Jer. xlviii, 45. Thus it 
becomes another designation of Moab, as Seir is of Edom, 
Israel of Jacob, and Eber of Asshur, verse 24. 

Verses 18-20. Edom shall become a possession, that is, a 
possession of Israel. For the fulfillment of this prophecy see 
2 Sam. viii, 14. And Seir ... his enemies, that is, Israel’s 
enemies. ‘a%%, Ais enemies, is, grammatically, in apposition 
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with both Edom and Seir, which terms are used interchange- 
ably in the poetic parallelism. 4m nty means here to ac- 
quire power, including wealth of vast possessions. Compare 
the use of the terms in Deut. viii, 17, 18, and Ruth iv, 11. 
Verse 19. This verse indicates still further the destructions to 
be wrought by the kingdom of Israel. Even the solitary 
fugitive that has escaped from the pillaged city shall be cut 
off. 31, Apoc. Fut. of m7, t6 rule, “is used designedly without 
any definite subject, in order to suggest that not an individual, 
but-a whole race was intended; not a single king, but a 
succession of kings, a regal government.”—Hengstenberg. 
Verse 20. He saw Amalek, not with his bodily eye, for that 
was closed, but with the unvailed eyes of his spiritual vision. 
See on verses 3, 4. First of nations—Not most ancient of 
nations, as some understand, for there were nations older than 
Amalek ; nor yet the first of the nations that opposed Israel, 
(Exod. xvii, 8,) for such an explanation of the terms is cer- 
tainly far-fetched ; but chief of nations, most distinguished of 
the kingly powers that came in the line of Balaam’s vision. 
This view is sustained by the reference in verse 7 to Agag, 
the king of Amalek, with whom the king of Israel is com- 
pared, where Agag seems to be taken as a representative of 
all the heathen kings. 728 "39 ‘inns, literally, Ais end unto 
one perishing, that_is, his end or future destiny, as a nation, 
reaches to the distressing condition of one who perishes 
utterly. Gesenius and others regard 328 as an abstract noun 
meaning destruction, but it is properly the Kal participal of 
sax, to perish. On the end of the Amalekites, see 1 Sam. 
xv, 7, 8. 

Verse 21. The Kenites. Who were these? The Kenites 
are mentioned Gen. xv, 19, as a Canaanitish tribe in the time 
of Abram; but since no other mention of such tribe occurs, 
we cannot coincide with Hengstenberg’s position that a Ca- 
naanitish tribe of this name was in existence at the time of 
these oracles, and stands here as a representative of the 
Canaanites generally. We prefer to take the work Kenites as 
another designation of the Jidianites. In Judg. i, 16, 
Moses’s father-in-law is called the Kenite, but in Num. x, 29, 
he is called the Midianite, whieh fact shows that these terms 
were interchangeable. The term Xenite seems to have been 
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chosen from its similarity in sound to 2p, thy nest, of which 
he was about to speak. It would, indeed, have bein strange, 
if, in these oracles against the nations hostile to Israel, no 
mention had been made of the Midianites, now in league with 
Moab for the destruction of the chosen people. If, then, these 
Kenites were identical with the Midianites that bordered on 
Moab, the reference to their strong dwelling-places in the 
rocky fastnesses of that district becomes very clear. 

Verse 22. Kain shall be for consuming. It would have 
been a more simple construction to have used the pronoun 
nas, thou, instead of Kain: But thou shalt be for consuming. 
Yet, in Hebrew poetry, such sudden change of person is com- 
mon, and }p seems to have been chosen because of its resem- 
blance to 7p, at the close of the preceding line. The mean- 
ing of the verse is: “Thou, Kain, shalt be gradually consumed 
by war and adversity, until the Assyrians carry into captivity 
the remnant of thee that is left after all these afflictions.” We 
have no historical account of the Midianites’ captivity in 
Assyria, but this is by no means sufficient to set aside the 
above most natural interpretation of the passage. In the 
absence of all historical record to the contrary, we may con- 
clude from this very prophecy that such was the end of these 
Kenites. Hengstenberg and others most unnaturally under- 
stand this captivity of Israel: until Asshur carry thee (Israel) 
into captivity. But, besides the unnaturalness of the refer- 
ence, it has against it the decisive Objection, that in reference 
to Israel, Balaam can utter only blessings, not cursings. 

Verses 23, 24. dx inita mont 1, literally, who shall be from 
setting wt God, that is, from or after the time of God’s ap- 
pointing it. 72, to set, appoint, establish, here points to the 
completion of such appointment, and may best be rendered 
by accomplishes, or brings to pass. Sentiment: who of all 
these hostile nations shall be in existence after God accom- 
plishes this, namely, what he has just foretold; for, as he 
proceeds to show, even Asshur, the last-named power, shall 
also come to nought. Verse 24. Chittim, a name applied to 
Cyprus, one of whose chief cities was Citium. It was a prin- 
cipal station for the maritime commerce of the Phcenicians 
and all fleets sailing from the west to the east must pass b 
the side of Chittim. The power coming from this western 
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quarter, which was to oppress Asshur, was the Macedonian 
under Alexander the Great. In 1 Mace. i, 1, Alexander is 
described as coming from the land of Chittim. “22, the coun- 
try beyond, is used here as a proper name, Her, and is 
synonymous with Asshur, though perhaps a more compre- 
hensive word. This mighty western power shall grievously 
oppress Asshur, and also the peoples beyond the Euphrates. 
sak "79 nvmD3, and also he unto one that perishes. Not even 
shall Asshur be, when God brings all this to pass. He also 
shall be like Amalek, (Verse 20.) Well, then, might Balaam 
utter the exclamation of woe in the last verse, (sn, alas ! woe 
to me!) for he sees the last bitter judgment is to afflict the 
children of his own people. The pronoun x‘n, Ae, may possi- 
bly refer to the Macedonian power. And (in turn) aven he 
(the western power from Chittim) shal] come to nought. This 
uncertainty in the reference is all the more impressive. The 
vision of the seer stretches on into the distant future, until it 
loses itself amid the fall of the successive hostile powers. 


VY. SEPARATION OF BALAK AND Bataam. (Num. xxiv, 25.) 


Verse 25. And Balaam arose, and went and returned unto 
his place. ‘pn, toward his place, that is, his home. This 
does not necessarily mean that he returned unto his home in 
the east, but rather.that he turned that way. All that we 
know of his subsequent history is recorded in chapter xxxi, 8, 
16. He went to the Midianites, and counseled them as to the 
*most successful method of inducing Israel to sin. It is possible 
that he may have returned to his home in the east, and then 
came back again among the Midianites. At all events, when 
the Israelites avenged themselves on fhe Midianites, they 
found Balaam among them, and slew him with the sword. 

One question claims a passing notice here. How came the 
history and oracles of Balaam to the knowledge of Moses and 
the Israelites? Hengstenberg thinks that after Balaam had 
failed to receive his desired honors from the king of Moab he 
went to the camp of the Israelites, which was not far off, and 
made all this known to Moses, but receiving no thanks or 
kind attention there, he returned to the Midianites, and, in 
retaliation for the’ cold reception ne had met with in Israel, 
sought to injure them by his evil counsels. Another supposi- 
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tion is, that some chief of Moab or Midian preserved an 
accurate record of the oracles as they were uttered, and trans- 
mitted it to Israel through some such medium as Cozbi, chap- 
ter xxv, 15,18. The most probable hypothesis is, that Balaam 
himself wrote out his oracles, and made a full communication 
of all his works and words to the Israelites when he fell into 
their hands; but this communication did not save his life, and 
he fell by the edge of the sword. Compare the note on chap- 
ter xxiii, 10, 





Art. V.—WILLIAM COWPER. 


The Poetical Works of William Cowper. With Notes and a Memoir, by JoHN 
Bruce. 3 vols. London: Bel! & Daldy. 


GENIUS consists in unusual ability to know or feel, and to 
express. This expression may take the form of painting, 
sculpture, music, eloquence, or poetry. A half century of 
Cowper’s lite had passed before it was known that he pos- 
sessed more than one element of genius—sensibility, or capa- 
city to feel. At the age of fifty it was discovered that the 
retired invalid of Olney had a power of expression which 
would give him a place among the most distinguished poets of 
the world. Cowper possessed power of expression with his 
pen alone. He was too diffident to open his lips in public, 
and too retiring to appear well in conversation with any save 
his most intimate friends. Yet he possessed an unsurpassed 
power of felicitous expression with the pen. 

Invalid and recluse as Cowper was, there seems to have 
been a rare fascination in him which made all who came 
near him his firm friends. The Unwins were bound to him 
in closest friendship as long as they lived. His cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, manifested in substantial ways a sisterly affection for 
the poet. Her sister Theodora, still more devoted, remained 
a spinster for his sake. Impulsive, generous, energetic John 
Newton, so much a contrast with Cowper, was yet so devot- 
edly his friend that for many years they were “seldom seven 
successive hours separated.” Joseph Hill was true to the 
friend of his youth through every vicissitude, and Hayley de- 
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clared that he found in Cowper a congenial spirit. William 
Bull, the Throckmortons, Bagot, Johnson, the lively Lady 
Austen, were friends whom Cowper has enshrined in his letters 
and his poems. 

The charm which surrounded Cowper in his life attached 
to his name and memory after death. No literary man has 
ever had more numerous or more friendly biographers. Taylor, 
Memes, Greatheed, Seeley, Hayley, Grimshawe, and Southey 
told the story of his life soon after his death. Subsequently, 
every few years, the public has demanded new editions of his 
works and fresh recitals of his life. The best of the poet’s 
editors and biographers is the last—John Bruce. Strange as 
it may appear he is able, nearly seventy years after the poet’s 
death, to give us letters not before published, and facts not 
hitherto known to the public. 

It is a fact no less creditable to the reading public than to 
Cowper that new editions of his works are so frequently de- 
manded. It is indicative of a healthful condition of the public 
mind. Cowper is fortunate in having two classes of readers, 
both of them large and respectable. One is a large and con- 
stantly augmenting class who love poetry, and read it for its 
own sake. They are charmed by the beautiful creations of 
the poet’s fancy, and love to behold the beautiful light with 
which he invests the English landscape and the English 
society of eighty years ago. Another class, caring but little 
for poetry as such, are delighted with the pages of Cowper for 
the vein of piety which runs through his verse. 

No one who has human sensibilities, though he love neither 
poetry nor piety, can fail to be interested in‘the story of' his 
life. The Cowper family was possessed of considerable social 
influence and political power in England. Spencer Cowper, 
the grandfather of the poet, held a high judicial office. The 
poet’s father was an eminent divine, and chaplain to the 
king. His mother, Anne Donne, was of royal ancestry, being 
able to perform the remarkable genealogical feat of tracing 
her descent by four distinct lines from Henry Third. Her 
royal origin was not her chief excellence, however, as the poet’s 
verse abundantly attests. The memory of his mother’s love 
was fondly cherished by the poet. In his beautiful poem “On 
the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture” he says, 

Fourtn Serres, Vou. XX.—87 
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Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
The morning bounties, ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionary plum, 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thine own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed ; 
Ali this, and more enduring still than all 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no pall. 


The childhood so happily begun was soon clouded with 
grief. William was but six years old when his mother died. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 


And turning from thy nursery window drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 


At the death of his mother the sensitive boy was plucked 
up from the midst of the tender influences of home and trans- 
planted to a school in Bedfordshire. Here he was the victim 
of the petty tyranny which was once permitted in English 
schools. The tyrant who filled young Cowper’s days and 
nights with terror was a lad of fifteen, but so thorough an . 
adept was he in the arts of cruelty that many years after 
Cowper wrote, “I well remember being afraid to lift my eyes 
upon him higher than his knees; and I knew him better by 
his shoe-buckles than any other part of his dress.” The poor 
child bore these cruelties for two years without daring to com- 
plain, but at last the young tyrant was brought to justice and 
’ expelled. 

While. at school young Cowper was threatened with blind- 
ness, and was placed under the care of an eminent oculist, 
whose treatment was unsuccessful. The alarming symptoms 
were at length removed by an attack of small-pox in his thir- 
teenth year. , 

Young Cowper became a pupil in Westminster School, and 
applied himself with energy to manly sports and diligent 
study. He excelled in the favorite games of cricket and foot- 
ball. Such vigor of limb and regularity of pulse did he enjoy, 
that he was beguiled into the notion that he should never die. 
This strange delusion did not long retain place in his mind, for 
the visitation of some ordinary mental aches soon convinced 
him that he was the inheritor of at least his share of the in- 
firmities and maladies of human nature. 
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Cowper was no less zealous and successful in study than in 
play, and soon made great proficiency in Latin and Greek 
classics. The young scholar, however, owed very little of his 
success to tutorship. His teacher, Vincent Bourne, was justly 
celebrated for his classical attainments and skill in Latin 
poetry, yet as a teacher no one could possibly be more worth- 
less. He carried his conduct to the highest pitch of laziness 
and neglect. As is not unfrequently the case, his indolence 
was accompanied by the highest degree of good nature. He 
took it in good part when the young Duke of Richmond set 
fire to his locks, and then boxed his ears under pretense of 
zeal for putting out the blaze. 

In spite of the influence of such a teacher Cowper left school, 
at the age of eighteen, with no inconsiderable amount of clas- 
sical attainment. Seven years of student life at Westminster 
School, hoWever productive of intellectual advantage, was by 
no means favorable to his morals. He says, “The duty of the 
school-boy swallowed up every other, and I acquired Latin and 
Greek at the expense of oe much more important.” 
It was a quaint but forcible remark of Legh Richmond, that 
“Christ was crucified between Classics and Mathematics.” 
The poet describes himself at eighteen as being tolerably fur- 
nished with grammatical knowledge, but as ignorant in all 
points of religion as the satchel at his back. 

It is strange that Cowper, whose m&ture character was 
made up of the most amiable moral traits, should have 
been in early life an adept in falsehood. From his own show- 
ing, he could not take a course so crooked but his ready wit 
could make it appear straight in the eyes of his unsuspecting 
teachers. 

At the age of eighteen Cowper was articled to a London 
attorney. The study of the law was not in accordance with 
the tastes of the future poet.. In fact, legal study had little 
opportunity of coming in conflict with his tastes. He observed 
the formality of keeping his lodgings at Mr. Chapman’s, but 
spent his days at the house of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, 
enjoying the society of two charming young ladies. He was 
accompanied on these visits by his tellow-student at law, after- 
ward distinguished as Lord Chancellor Thurlow. This young 
man by most earnest application at night to some extent re- 
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deemed the lost days, which the improvident Cowper allowed 
to glide by without a thought of improvement. 

At the close of his three years’ apprenticeship with Mr. 
Chapman, William Cowper, Esq., took rooms at the Inne 
Temple. This step, as well as his entry upon legal study, was 
taken with a view to gratify an excellent father, and not as 
the dictate of personal desire. His proceedings were as idle 
and aimless as eve. His affections were deeply enlisted for 
one of his fair cousins, Miss Theodora Cowper. Meanwhile a 
malignant eruption appearing on the young man’s face inter- 
fered with his desire to present a good appearance. He applied 
to a quack doctor, who promised to remove it, and was as 
good as his word. By unwise applications the disease was 
driven inward, and most calamitous results ensued. His 
mind became seriously affected: Of himself he says, “I was 
struck with such dejection of spirits as none but they who 
have felt the same can have any conception of. Day and 
night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror, and rising 
up in despair.” 

Having been in this dreadful situation near a twelvemonth, 
he applied himself to prayer and experienced partial relief, 
Being advised to try a change of scene, he went to the sea- 
side, where he spent several months. One day, when he had 
walked about a mile from Southampton, and seated himself on 
an eminence overlodking a wide prospect of sea and shore, 
suddenly the weight of misery was removed. His heart be- 
came light and joyful. Had he given way to his emotions he 
would have wept with transport. He afterward believed and 
acknowledged that this was a merciful deliverance wrought 
for him by the Almighty in acceptance of his prayers. He 
was tempted, however, to believe that his deliverance was the 
result of a change of scene and the amusing varieties of the 
place. He conceived that nothing but a continued round of 
diversion could save him from relapse. He accordingly re- 
paired to London, burned his prayers, and began anew his life 
of idleness and folly. He was speedily engaged to his fair 
cousin, and reference was made to her father for his ratifica- 
tion. He presented two insurmountable objections, the near- 
ness of their relationship, and the inadequancy of young 
Cowper’s fortune. The real reason doubtless was the alarming 
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symptoms of disease which had recently appeared in the young 
man’s mind. The lovers were not so rash as to make a pil- 
grimage to Gretna Green, but submitted to the hard fate 
which separated them. The poet in some lines addressed to 
the lady at parting, indicates that their mutual affection was 
no transient emotion : 


Yet ere we looked our last farewell 
From her dear lips this comfort fell : 
Fear not that time, where’r we rove, 
Or absence, shall abate my love. 


The event proved that this was no poetical exaggeration. 
The lady died, unmarried, in 1824, preserving for him “a 
proud affection to the last.” 

The twelve years succeeding Cowper’s establishment in the 
Temple were spent to little purpose, and were marked by few 
events save the unsuccessful issue of his love, and the early 
death of his friend, Sir William Russell, which he deplored 
in the following lines: 


Doomed as I am in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past, 
Deprived of every joy I valued most, 

My friend torn from me and my mistress lost, 
See me, ere yet my destined course half done, 
Cast forth to-wander in a world unknown. 
See me, neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost. 


Cowper passed his time amid the gayeties of the town, and 
in the indulgence of a taste for desultory reading. According 
to his own account, he wandered from the thorny road of his 
austere patroness, Jurisprudence, into the primrose paths of 
literature and poetry. He cultivated the acquaintance ot 
some reckless literary friends, among whom were Coleman and 
Lloyd, both of whom, after short lives of dissipation and folly 
died, one in a mad-house and the other in prison. 

As Cowper had never seriously devoted himself to his pro- 
fession, it yielded him no income, and as his patrimony was 
well nigh expended, he began to be apprehensive of approach- 
ing want. At this juncture three clerkships in the House of 
Lords fell vacant, to which his relative, Major Cowper, had 
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the right of appointment. Two of these, the office of Reading 
Clerk, and that of Clerk of the Private Committees, were offered 
to the poet. The idea of reading in public, a duty which one 
of these offices would impose upon him, fell on him with such 
crushing weight that he was well nigh driven to distraction. 
He prevailed upon Major Cowper to bestow these situations on 
another, and give him one which, though the least lucrative, 
would not involve his constant appearance in public. He 
accordingly took measures to enter upon the duties of Clerk 
of the Journals of the House of Lords. A party questioning 
Major Cowper’s right of appointment insisted that an exam- 
ination should be had before the bar of the House to test the 
qualifications of the candidate. The very thought of obtain- 
ing the office at such a cost was intolerable. “I knew,” said 
he, “to demonstration, that upon these terms the Clerkship of 
the Journals was no place for me. They whose spirits are 
formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of themselves is 
mental poison, may have some ideas of the horrors of the 
situation, others can have none.” 

Not possessing sufficient strength of will to decline the office, 
he proceeded to prepare himself for the examination by a study 
of the Journals of the House of Lords. He found it impossible, 
in his violent perturbation of spirits, to make any progress in his 
preparation. Day after day for six months, scarcely knowing 
what he did, he turned the leaves of the ponderous Journals, 
At length on the approach of vacation he fled to the country, 
and attempted to forget his impending doom. When the day 
of examination drew near he went back to London, as unwill- 
ing as a criminal goés to execution. He cursed the day of his 
birth. He had a presentiment of approaching insanity, and 
only feared that it would not befall him in time to save him 
from the intolerable ordeal. He next thought of self-destruc- 
tion, and by a course of sophistical reasoning persuaded himself 
that it could not be wrong. Intent on suicide, he purchased 
half an ounce of laudanum. Hoping, however, that some un- 
foreseen circumstance might turn in his favor, he resolved to 
defer the use of the drug until the last moment. His diseased 
mind interpreted every thing he read as something against 
himself. Reading in the morning newspaper a letter in which 
he thought the writer was indulging in satire against him, and 
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attempting to urge him on to self-destruction, he exclaimed, 
“Your cruelty shall be gratified, you shall have. your revenge.” 
He rushed out resolved to commit suicide in some retired ditch. 
His courage failed him in the attempt, and he thought he 
might go abroad, and lose himself among strangers in foreign 
lands. When his money was expended he might seek refuge 
in a monastery, and thus be lost to his friends and enemies 
forever. When he commenced putting this plan into execu- 
tion his mind recurred to suicide as still the better course, 
and he resolved to accomplish his murderous end by drowning. 
He took a coach and drove to the river, but the sight of a 
porter sitting on the shore turned him from his purpose. He 
rushed into the coach, and .having shut himself in, put the 
laudanum to his mouth, but his tremulous hand refused to do 
the dictate of his will. Twenty times did he renew the at- 
tempt in vain. In his own apartment he made the final effort 
with the laudanum, but an invisible hand seemed to sway the 
bottle downward, and his fingers suddenly contracted in the 
effort. Stopping to muse for a moment, he became convinced 
that suicide was a crime, and indignantly threw his poison 
out at the window. 

The night before the dreadful inqujsition was to oceur he 
resolved that he would not see the morning light. He fell 
asleep, but awoke at three o’clock with his murderous design 
deeply rooted in his mind. He held his penknife directed to- 
ward his heart for several hours, sometimes pressing upon it, 
as he thought, with all his strength; but fortunately the point 
was broken, and it did not penetrate the flesh. Morning 
dawned, and he was still alive, nor had delirium come to his 
relief. The moment was approaching when the messenger 
would come to summon him before the assembled lords. The 
emergency brought new desperation, and seizing his garter, he 
suspended himself to an iron pin in the wall, which bent under 
his weight. The frame of the bed-curtain was next applied 
to, but this broke at the critical moment. The halter was now 
fastened to one corner of the door. This time the attempt 
was well nigh successful, and the poor victim hung until un- 
conscious, but the garter broke before life was extinct. His 
fall upon the floor and his dreadful groan aroused him to 
sensibility. He managed to make his way to bed, and sum- 
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moning a servant, he sent for Major Cowper, who, on seeing 
his plight, and hearing what had occurred, exclaimed, “ You 
terrify me; to be sure you cannot hold the office at this rate.” 
He carried away the deputation, and so ended the poet’s long 
agony of office-holding. 

The dread of the impending examination being over, Cow- 
per was left at liberty to reflect on the sin of resolving on self- 
destruction, and from this he was led seriously to consider his 
other sins and follies, until he became seriously alarmed on 
account of his condition. He walked his room, and exclaimed, 
“There never was so abandoned a wretch, so hardened a 
sinner.” Every book he opened seemed to address terrifying 
words to his alarmed conscience. * In a book so far from havy- 
ing any coincidence with religious thought as Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Plays he saw something intended to alarm him in 
the sentence, “‘ The justice of the gods is in it,” which his eye 
accidentally rested upon as he opened the volume. He thought 
the narrative of the barren fig-tree was an allegorical repre- 
sentation of his condition and destiny. In this distress he 
sent for his kinsman, Martin Madan, an evangelical clergy- 
man, who sat at his bedside, and affectionately expounded to 
him the way of life. Cowper saw with some emotions of 
joy a way of escape which he had never hoped to find, and 
yet his faltering and trembling spirit refused to enter. 

Not long after this, while walking his room, groping in 
spiritual darkness, his conscience seized with indescribable 
terrors, he experienced a sensation in the head which seemed 
like a blow upon the brain. There could be no longer any 
doubt in regard to his condition, and he was carried to St. 
Albans, and placed under the care of Dr. Cotton, who kept a 
private asylum for the insane. From the 7th of December, 
1763, until the middle of July following, his mind was under 
a cloud. Conviction for sin, and despair of mercy imbittered 
his existence. 

At length the poet’s melancholy was partially relieved by 
the cheerful conversation of Dr. Cotton. On one occasion, 
when Cowper was giving utterance to his conviction that sud- 
.den judgment must soon fall upon him, his brother protested 
that it was a delusion in such emphatic terms that the inva- 
lid’s attention was arrested, and he exclaimed, “If it be a 
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delusion, then I am the happiest of mortals.” A ray of light 
seemed to enter his mind, and from this time his recovery 
began. The Scriptures, which he had entirely neglected dur- 
ing his months of despair as containing no message for him, 
were taken up, and became a source of continually increasing 
light. The way of faith became clear. He saw himself pos- 
sessed of an interest in the salvation of Christ. 

He beautifully describes his malady and the source of cure: 


I was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades ; 

There was I found by One who had himself 

Been hurt by archers. In his side he bore, 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars, 

With gentle face soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth and healed and bade me live. 


The poet’s brother, Rev. John Cowper, A. M., had a fellow- 
ship in Bennet College, Cambridge, where he resided. It was 
the poet’s wish to live as near his brother as possible. In 
gratification of this wish a residence was secured at Hunting- 
don, fifteen miles from Cambridge. Soon after his arrival 
here he made the acquaintance of the Unwin family, which 
had an important bearing on his future life. Acquaintance 
soon ripened into friendship, and after a few months the poet 
regarded himself as having arrived almost at the summit 
af human felicity in being domiciled with them. Mr. Unwin, 
a clergyman in the Established Church, Mrs. Unwin, their 
son,a most amiable young man, and their daughter—all have 
their characters beautifully delineated in Cowper’s poetry and 
letters. Mrs. Unwin he found a friend of incalculable value. 
Soon atter he became an inmate of the family he wrote of her, 
“She is so excellent a person, and regards me with a friend- 
ship so truly Christian, that I could almost fancy my own 
mother restored to life again to compensate me for all the 
friends I have lost, and all my connections broken.” 

Not more than a year and a half had elapsed when the 

-tranquillity of the household was broken by the violent death 
of Mr. Unwin. One Sunday morning when riding to his 
curacy he was thrown from his horse, and so badly injured 
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that he could not be carried home. He was taken to a neigh- 
boring cottage, where, having lingered a few days, he died. 
This great calamity produced no change in Cowper’s relation 
to the family. They thought it necessary, however, to make 
a change in their place of residence. When they were still 
undecided where they should go the celebrated John Newton, 
who held the curacy of Olney, in passing through Hunting- 
don visited the family, and invited them to settle in his parish. 
Attracted by the prospect of enjoying the friendship and 
ministry of Mr. Newton, they finally resolved to remove to 
Olney, although the village was the dullest and most unhealth- 
ful of rural retreats ; “in the summer adorned only with blue 
willows, and in the winter covered with a flood.” 

Companionship with so healthful and generous a nature as 
that of John Newton compensated somewhat for deficiencies 
in locality and landscape. The poet’s garden was separated 
from that of his friend by an orchard alone, through which the 
well-beaten path attested the constancy of their friendly inter- 
course. In his garden Cowper had a rustic summer-house 
which he called his workshop. “It is the place,” said he, “in 
which I fabricate all my verse in summer time. The grass 
under my window is all bespangled with dew drops, and the 
birds are singing in the apple-trees among the blossoms. 
Never poet had a more commodious oratory in which to 
-invoke his muse.” We are told by Mr. Bruce that this choice 
relic is still in existence, “in possession of a gentleman who is 
fully alive to its interest and value.” The village of Olney, 
still “dismal and damp” as of old, possesses a charm, from 
having been the home of Cowper, which makes it a shrine for 
the poetry-loving pilgrims of every land. 

Soon after his removal to Olney Cowper suffered a severe 
bereavement in the death of his brother. Though a highly- 
accomplished clergyman, he did not.sympathize with the poet’s 
evangelical sentiments until his final sickness. Excessive 
study, by which he had acquired the renown of being the best 
classical scholar and the most liberal thinker in the University, 
prostrated him, and he summoned his brother to his bedside. — 
Their earnest and affectionate conversation brought about a 
great change in the feelings of the invalid, and he died in 
possession of an earnest and evangelical faith in Christ. 
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Pious and benevolent labors, performed under the direction ° 


of the zealous Newton, occupied much of this portion of Cow- 
per’s life at Olney. As a kind of lay pastor he visited the 
sick, and administered to the wants of the poor. The vil- 
lagers of Olney had great reason to bless the humble and unob- 
strusive piety of one for whose poetical talents they could have 
no appreciation. 

Mr. Newton desired to enlist the literary abilities of his 
friend in the same good cause which occupied his other talents, 
and suggested that he should devote himself to the composition 
of devotional hymns. The idea pleased the poet, and he ap- 
plied himself with great ardor to the work. In a short time 
sixty-eight lyrical pieces were produced, which were published 
under the title of “Olney Hymns.” His unremitting applica- 
tion to poetical composition proved too great a strain upon his 
powers. His old infirmity of mind returned upon him in 
January, 1773. Mr. Southey attributed his malady to the 
religious topics upon which his mind dwelt in the composition 
of his hymns. Bruce, his last biographer, with more light and 
maturer reflection, does not believe that Cowper was driven 
mad by over-much religion. “‘ His madness,” he says, “ was 
rather occasioned by want of religion than by excess of it; 
and the reception of definite views of Christianity, althouch it 
did not work his cure, exercised on his first recovery a very 
beneficial effect upomhis health both of body and mind.” 

Cowper’s melancholy, which several times culminated in 
madness, was the result of bodily infirmity. The unreason- 
able dread of the little harmless publicity connected with the 
clerkship in the House of Lords indicates a disordered state of 
nerves. The inexplicable terrors of that occasion , acting on an 
over-sensitive nervous organism, shook the throne of reason, 
which for a time resigned its scepter. A reasonable and pious 
Christian faith led back his mind to its proper orbit, and the 
eight years which follow are the happiest and most useful of 
his life. At length application too unremitting brought a 
recurrence of his disorder. Had he devoted himself so assid- 
uously to poetical composition upon other topics, it is probable 
the result would have been the same. To the reader of the 
hymns there appears nothing whatever that would disturb the 
balance of a healthy intellect. Their prevailing teinper is 
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‘cheerful. If a hymn opens amid the clouds which surround 
the soul convicted of its sins, it does not close until it has 
drawn away the vail which conceals the light of a holier and 
happier life. Nowhere in all lyrical literature is there a more 
splendid specimen of Christian cheerfulness in the contempla- 
tion of the workings of Divine Providence than in the last of 
the Olney Hymns, commencing, 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 


He seems to be addressing his own desponding heart when 
he says: 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


The poor poet, in his second madness, was a victim of the 
delusion that God had commanded him, as a test of his obedi- 
dience, to offer himself a sacrifice, as Abraham had been re- 
quired to offer up his son. Possessed of this infatuation, he 
made repeated attempts at suicide. Considering the failure 
of his efforts at self-destruction as proof of his faithlessness, he 
thought himself condemned to perdition. From this dreadful 
delusion he never awoke; it cast its dark shadow over the 
remainder of his life. Thenceforth he considered himself as 
having no more personal interest in Christianity; he took no 
more part in publie or domestic worship. When Mrs. Unwin 
asked him in reference to the proper method of keeping the 
Sabbath he gave his dpinion; but added that he considered 
himself as no longer interested in the question. Twenty-five 
years later, when prostrated by his last illness, a physician who 
visited him asked him how he felt. “Feel!” he replied; “I 
feel unutterable despair.” The cloudless splendors of a brighter 
end better world at last dispelled his gloomy delusion. 

In other respects Cowper’s mind by degrees recovered its 
wonted temper. His mind began to be directed to objects of 
thought outside of itself. He took care of his tame hares, and 
busied himself with gardening, which became at length his 
most interesting topic of conversation. Some occurrence called 
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forth a smile, the first that had illuminated his countenance for 
many months. As a pleasing mode of occupying his mind he 
took to landscape drawing, and succeeded beyond his expecta- 
tions. He thus alludes, in humorous style, to the excellence of 
his drawings: “I admire them myself, and Mrs. Unwin ad- 
mires them; and her praise and my praise put together are 
fame enough for me.” This employment proved injurious to 
his eyes, and he was forced to abandon it just as he was ac- 
quiring skill. He would put his learning to account, and 
made proposals to teach a few boys the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek; but none applied. “If it were to rain pupils,” 
he said, “perhaps I might catch a tubful, but till it does the 
fruitlessness of my inquiries makes me think I must keep my 
Latin and Greek to myself.” 

It was absolutely essential to the poet’s health of mind that 
he should have some employment. Had the winter of 1780 
found him without occupation it would have left his mind in 
ruins. His good angel, Mrs. Unwin, makes the happy sugges- 
tion that he should devote himself to poetry in earnest. He 
approves the plan, and asks for a subject. She gave him “ The 
Progress of Error.” He completed his poem on this subject in 
December, and in the following month wrote “ Truth,” “ Table 
Talk,” and “ Expostulation.” As the publishing season was 
past these poems were withheld until the following autumn. 
Meanwhile the poet'did not allow his pen to be idle, but con- 
tinued his literary labors through the summer, more than 
doubling the quantity of his verse by the composition of 
“ Hope,” “Charity,” “ Conversation,” and “ Retirement.” 

He wrote with great facility, sometimes producing sixty or 
seventy lines in a morning. It excites the surprise of every 
reader of Cowper’s life to see him first launching into publicity 
as a poet at the age of fifty. It is indeed wonderful that a 
mind which had been harassed by half a century of ill-health 
should still preserve elasticity and freshness enough to write 
poetry such as the world will not let die. The accident of 
inability to find other employment, accompanied by the casual 
suggestion of a friend, revealed to the world poetical talents of 
the first order. 

. In entering upon his literary efforts Cowper. was in every 
case moved from without. His masterpiece, “ The Task,” owes 
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its title to the fact that its composition was enjoined upon him 
by Lady Austin, who was a great admirer of blank verse. In 
the summer of 1783 she requested Cowper to try his powers in 
this style of poetry. He promised to comply if she would fur- 
nish him with a subject. “O,” said she, “you can never be 
in want of a subject. Write upon any thing; write upon this 
sofa.” The poet improved upon the hint, and applied himself 
at once to “ The Task.” Describing the progress of invention 
in the construction of seats for man’s comfort, he reaches the 
climax of luxury and taste, the sofa. He pauses here but for a 
moment, however, and allows his mind to wander at will to the 
various subjects which attract the attention of poetic fancy. He 
made a most happy “hit,” and struck a vein which he wrought 
for the benefit of all ages. ‘The Task” is Cowper’s master- 
piece. It is not only superior to every thing else that he ever 
wrote, but it is the best poem of its kind in the English 
language. The varied scenes and circumstances of rural life 
are described in most appropriate language. Nature is looked 
upon with an appreciative eye, and a responsive heart. Her 


beauties are described in glowing, but unaffected style. His 


“raptures are not conjured up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp,” 


but are the real emotions of a heart alive to whatever is beauti- 
ful and good. It must not be presumed from the privacy of 
his life that his thoughts take a narrow range. He surveys 
the wide and busy world through the “loop-holes of retreat.” 
Scarcely any topic of public or private interest is left un- 
touched. He reaches those broad and universal sensibilities 
which belong to humanity in every age. The poet who does 
this gives immortality to his verse. 
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Art. VI.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND — HER 
PrincipaAL ReEtigious SocretTiEs.—The 
fate of the Church of England is a sub- 
ject in which all Protestant Christians 
take a profound interest. That Church 
has heretofore been regarded by them as 
one of the principal branches of Prot- 
estant Christianity. If the total popula- 
tion connected with all the Protestant 
Churches is estimated at 97,000,000, 
nearly 20,000,000 of them are in connec- 
tion with the Church of England and its 
offshoots in the British colonies and mis- 
sions. Theimmense power of the British 
Empire, which numbers nearly 200,000,- 
000 inhabitants, and is in point of popu- 
lation the second empire of the world, 
(being exceeded only by China,) is in 
many ways employed for promoting the 
interests of the Established Church, 
which seems to be sure of a great future 
in British America, in Australia, in India, 
and in many other of the British colonies. 
Whether—as the Low @hurch party de- 
sires—this Church will retain, in relation 
to other forms of Protestantism, the posi- 
tion of the sister Church ; or—as the High 
Church School intends—break off all con- 
nection with Protestantism, deny its own 
Protestant character, and draw nearer to 
the Kastern Church, and even to the 
Church of Rome; or—in accordance with 
the plan of the Broad Church men—throw 
open its gates to all forms of belief and 
unbelief, is a question of immense im- 
portance. The development of events in 
the English Church has, therefore, never 
excited so universal an interest as at the 
present time. The following list of the 
principal societies of the Church will 
give an idea of the manifold and often 
conflicting energies put forth by that 
important Church for religious and eccle- 
siastical purposes : 

1. Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates in Populous 
Places. (Established in 1837.) This so- 
ciety, besides making annual grants to- 
ward the maintenance of additional cler- 
gymen, grants sums, not exceeding £500 

*in any single grant, in aid of endow- 
ments. Income for 1867468, £32,464. 

2. Church Pastoral Aid Society (1836) 
aims at providing means for maintaining 





curates and lay agents in largely peopled 
districts. Total receipts in the year 
1866-67, £47,829; in 1867-68, £61,745. 

3. The Incorporate Society for Promot- 
ing the Enlargement, Building, and Re- 
pairing of Churches and Chapels in En- 
gland and Wales (1818) had in 1867-68 
an income of £8,422. This society was 
incorporated by act of Parliament in 
1828; until 1851 it was supported by a 
Triennial Royal letter, which produced 
about £30,000; since then it has been 
dependent on annual subscriptions, do- 
nations, Church collections, and legacies. 

4. The London Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society and Metropolis Churches Fund 
(1854) had in 1867-68 an income of 
£45,130. 

5. Church of England Scripture Read- 
ers’ Association provides lay readers of 
the Scriptures to the poor, under the 
superintendence of the Parochial Clergy. 
Its income was in 1867-68, £13,440. 

6. The National Association for Pro- 
moting Freedom of Worship (1858) has 
for its object to promote the restoration 
of the ancient freedom of Parish Churches 
as the true basis of the parochial system, 
and the only means of relieving spiritual 
destitution; and.the scriptural system 
of weekly offerings as the most excellent 
way, especially enjoined by the Church 
of England, of raising money for Church 
purposes, and as a substitute for pew 
rents where endowments are not obtain- 
able. 

7. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. This is the oldest society in 
the country. It supplies Bibles and 
Prayer Books, either gratuitously or far 
below cost price, issues books and tracts 
of a “sound Church tone,” suitable for 
schools, lending libraries, working men’s 
clubs and reading rooms, hospitals, work- 
houses, jails, etc.; also for the use of 
soldiers, sailors, and emigrants. The in- 
come (independent of rates) for 1866-67 
was £28,547; for 1867-68, £29,700. 

8. National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church, (instituted 1811; 
incorporated 1817.) The operations of 
this society embrace building school- 
rooms and teachers’ dwelling houses; 
maintaining colleges for the training of 
teachers; granting money toward paying ° 
the salaries of certificated teachers, etc. 
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The National Society during the time of 
its existence has made grants to the 
amount of more than £400,000, and this 
amount has been supplemented by at 
least £1,300,000 of private contribution 
for the building of schools, besides orig- 
inating the expenditure of an immense an- 
nual sum for their sustentation. The total 
number of schools in connection with this 
society, in 1865, was 12,421, in which 
there were 1,186,515 scholars. The total 
number,of scholars in the Sunday-schools 
was 1,818,476. The number of school- 
masters and mistresses trained in thé 
* colleges of this society is about 140 a 
year, and about 4,750 have been sent out 
during the last twenty-two years. The 
income of the society for 1864-65 was 
£20,267. 

9. Prayer Book and Homily Society 
desires to promote the circulation of the 
“ Book of Common Prayer and the Hom- 
ilies” of the Church, which it has had 
translated into thirty-three languages. 
Its income for 1866-67 was £1,163; for 
1867-68, £1,247. 

10. The Poor Clergy Relief Society has, 
since its establishment in 1856, assisted 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-five 
poor clergymen and widows and orphans 
of clergymen with the sum of £8,254. 
In 1864-65 its income was £2,062, and 
grants were made to one hundred and 
one applicants. 

ll. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts (incorporated 
in 1701) is the*oldest of all the English, 
and one of the oldest of all the Protest- 
ant missionary societies of the world. 
The society aims as much as possible 
at establishing complete Churches with 
Bishops at their head, and which shall 
ultimately become altogether independ- 
ent of the society, wherever England has 
any territorial possessions. Its income 
in 1866-67 was £91,186, in 1867-68, 
£114,546. 

12. The Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East was founded in 1799. 
Its work is chiefly among the natives of 
the countries in which its missions are 
established. Its income in 1866-67 was 
£150,356, and in 1867-68, £157,288. 

13. The Colonial and Continental Church 
Society. Its leading object is to send 
clergymen, catechists, and teachers of 
the Church of England to settlers in the 
English colonies, and to British subjects 
in different parts of the world. The in- 
come for 1866-67 was £31,079, for 
1867-68, £34,120, 
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14. The English Church Union was 
formed in 1859, for the purpose of “ watch- 
ing over the interests of the Church of 
England, of resisting, by a combination 
of its members, the attempts of Dissenters 
and others to alienate the rights and in- 
jure the position of the Church, and also 
for the purpose of developing its internal 
energies.” It is intended to be the cen- 
tral organ of the High Church party. 
The Union is managed by a council of 
twenty-four elected, and five ex-officio 
members, thirteen of these being clergy- 
men and the remaining sixteen laymen. 

15. The Association for Promotion 
of the Unity of Christendom was formed 
in 1857, for the purpose of uniting in a 
bond of intercessory prayer members 
both of the clergy and the laity of the 
Roman Catholic, Greek, and Anglican 
communions. The members promise to 
use daily a brief prayer for the peace 
and unity of the Church. In 1866 the 
association numbered 8,827 members, 
divided as follows: Roman Catholics, 
1,271; Orientals, including Servians and 
Armenians, 360; uncertain or miscellan- 
eous, 75; Anglicans, 7,121. 

16. The Eastern Church Association 
was founded in 1864, Its objects were 
stated to be to igform the English public 
as to the state and position of the Kast- 
ern Christians; to make known the 
principles and doctrines of the Anglican 
Church to the Christians of the East; to 
take advantage of all opportunfties which 
the providence of God shall afford for in- 
tercommunion with the orthodox Church, 
and also for friendly intercourse with the 
other ancient Churches of the East; to 
assist, as far as possible, the bishops of 
the orthodox Church in their efforts to 
promote the spiritual welfare and the 
education of their flocks. It counts 
among its members English, Scottish, 
American, Colonial, and Greek Bishops. 

17. The Anglo- Continental Society has 
for its object to make the principles of the 
English Church known in the different 
countries of Europe and throughout the 
world, and to aid in the reformation of 
National Churches and other religious 
communities. 

18. The English Church Association 
was established in 1865, as the central 
organization of Low Churchmen. Its 
chief object is to counteract and prevent 
the spreading of High Church and Rom- 
anizing tendeneies in the Church. 

19. The South American Mission Soci- 
ety, established in 1852. Its object is to 
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send out missionaries to the native tribes 
of South America, to Englishmen in 
spiritual destitution there, and to take 
advantage of any openings for evangeliza- 
tion. Its income was in 1866-67, £7,431, 
aud in 1867-68, £9,902. 

20. Irish Church Missions to Roman 
Catholics. According to the nineteenth 
Annual Report, published in May 1868, 
the income was £25,577; the year be- 
fore it was £22,507. 

21. London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among Jews, established in 1809. 
The officers must be members of the 
United Church of England and Treland, 
or, if foreigners, of a Protestant Church. 
Its income was in 1866-67, £33,327, and 
in 1867-68, £36,075. 


Tah Srare-CHURCH QUESTION — Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S BILL IN THE TWO HovsES 
OF PARLIAMENT — THE ACTION TAKEN 
BY THE SEVERAL ReE.LiGious DENoMI- 
NATIONS OF GREAT Britain.—The Irish 
Church Bill, proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
almost monopolized during the past three 
months public discussion, and we there- 
fore continue its history from the point 
where we left off in the preceding number 
of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review.” The House 
of Lords had for three nights an exciting 
debate on the second reading, which, as 
was expected, terminated in its rejection 
by a majority of 192 to 97. All the Bish- 
ops present voted against the bill. The 
97 Peers who voted in its favor present to 
305 livings; while the 192 who voted 
against it present to 1,692. Of the 27 votes 
which were paired off, those in favor pres- 
ent to 66, and those against to 154 livings. 
The total number was as follows: In favor 
124 Peers, presenting to 371 livings; 
against 219 Peers, presenting to 1,846 
livings; majority 95 Peers, presenting to 
1,475 livings. Thus the aristocracy has 
rejected the reform which a large major- 
ity of the House of Commons demanded. 
As the dissolution of the Lower House 
and a new election has been ordered, the 
question goes now direct to the people. 
The maintenance or the abolition of the 
State Church of ..eland is felt by all to 
be the one issue at stake in the coming 
election. 

It is of interest to record the attitude 
of the religious bodies of England with 
regard to this question. The Anglican 
ckergy are controlled by the Bishops and 
the aristocracy, who together are the 
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benefices. No one can, therefore, be | 
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surprised that the clergy are almost a 
unit against Mr. Gladstone’s bills, and 
that some prominent men who have 
heretofore inf political questions always 
supported the Liberals, have now gone 
over to the Tories. The High Church 
and Low Church parties, in particular, 
seem to be a unit in this question; and 
even the Ritualists, notwithstanding 
their denunciation by Disraeli, seem to go, 
in this question, with the Tories. Still 
there are some Anglican ministers, mostly 
belonging to the Broad Church party, who 
have courage openly to declare in favor of 
Mr. Gladstone. Lord Lyttleton presented 
in the House of Lords a petition signed by 
two hundred and sixty-one clergymen, 
praying the House to concur in removing 
the injustice of the Irish Establisment. 
Lord Lyttleton justly remarked that the 
number was surprisingly large when the 
obloquy to which the signers of the peti- 
tion of course expesed themselves is 
taken into consideration. It is a fact 
worthy of being noted, that among these 
two hundred and sixty-one clergymen 
are some of the most important men of 
the Church, and, in particular, a large 
number of heads and professors of the 
first schools of the country. At the 
head of the list of signers are the Deans 
of Canterbury and Bristol, and the Arch- 
deacon of Coventry ; and associated with 
them are Professor Jowett, of Oxford, 
Professors Maurice and Kingsley, the 
Head Masters of Winchester, Harrow, 
Rugby, Clifton, and the City of London 
Schools, and many Fellows and Tutors 
of the two Universities. 

The Wesleyans ame greatly divided 
on the question, and at the recent Con- 
ference it was therefore deemed best 
not officially to commit themselves as a 
body either for or against Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill. But all appear to agree in this, that 
rather than ever to consent to the endow- 
ment of the Church of Rome, they will 
work for the disestablishment of the An- 
glican Chureh not only in Ireland, but in 
England. As the Tories are the only 
political party which have ever inti- 
mated an intention of endowing the 
Church of Rome, the Wesleyans may 
be said indirectly to have shown some 
preference for the Liberals. One of the 
leading Wesleyan laymen, Sheriff M’Ar- 
thur, is a Liberal candidate for the 
House of Commons. 

The cther Methodist bodies of Great 
Britam are on principle decided oppo- 
nents of every form of State Churchism, 


Fourtu Serres, Vout. XX.—88 
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The New Connection, the United Free 
Methodists, the Bible Christians, passed 
at their recent Conferences emphatic 
resolutions in favor of Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill, and the Primitive Methodists and 
the Methodist Reformers are known to 
share the same views. 

Of the Presbyterian bodies of Great 
Britain two receive aid from the State— 
the Kirk of Scotland, which in Scotland 
is the Established Church, and the Irish 
Presbyterians, who, under the name of 
“Regium Donum,” receive an annual 
present of £30,000. The adherents of 
the Scotch Kirk, who, like the Anglicans 
of Ireland, constitute only a minority 
in the country, of which they are the 
State Church, justly fear that the aboli- 
tion of the Irish Establishment would 
soon be followed by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, and 
on that account their General Assembly 
almost unanimously adopted a _ resolu- 


tion for the maintenance of the pre- 
rogatives of the Irish Church. The 


Assembly of the Irish Presbyterians 
was nearly equally divided. About one 
half of the members were of opinion 
that a total disconnection of the Irish 
Churches from the State would be prefer- 
able to the present condition of affairs, 
which not only gives the Anglican Church 
extraordinary privileges, but the Church 
of Rome also support for the Maynooth 
College, with a fair prospect of having 
that support largely increased in the 
future. A small majority, however, 
were unwilling to part with their 
own “Regium Donum,” and _ therefore 
voted in favor of a petition for the main- 
tenance of the connection with the 
State. 

The other Presbyterian Churches cor- 
dially support the bill of Mr. Gladstone. 
The United Presbyterians are almost a 
unit on this question. The General As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
Was so occupied with other important 
matters that the subject could not be 
discussed at length; but at a subsequent 
meeting of the Church Commission it 
was resolved, by 99 to 34 votes, to 
petition for the total disendowment of 
all religious bodies in Ireland. 

The other dissenting denominations of 
Great Britain—as Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, and others—are a 
unit, not only in asking for the disen- 
dowment of the State Church in Ireland, 
but for a general separation between 
Church and State in Great Britain. 
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ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 


THE (EcuMENICAL Cotnemr—THe Pa- 
PAL BULL OF ConvocaTliOon— A NEW 
ERA IN THE RELATION BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE TO BE INAUGURATED—THE 
BisHors OF AMERICA.—In the meeting 
of Roman Catholic Bishops which was 
held in Rome in June, 1867, (see “ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review,” October, 1867,) 
the Pope officially announced that he 
would at an early day convoke an (Ecu- 
menical Council. A congregation of sev- 
en Cardinals was subsequently appointed 
for the purpose of arranging the prelim- 
inaries, end a number of prominent theo- 
logians of various countries were called 
to Rome to take part in the preparatory 
labors. The promulgation of the bull 
convoking the Council, on the 8th of 
December, 1869, the festival of the Im- 
maculate Conception, took place at Rome 
on the 29th June, 1868. The “College 
of Apostolic Prothonotaries,” accompa- 
nied by a Pontifical chamberlain and the 
“Apostolic messengers,” were present 
at this ceremony. One of the prothono- 
taries ascended a pulpit erected near the 
great gate of the Basilica, his colleagues 
sitting within, and, afler a fanfare of 
trumpets, read aloud the Pontifical bull 
of convocation, two copies of which were 
afterward affixed by the messengers to 
the columns of the principal entrance. 
The same ceremony attended the publi- 
cation of the bull at the Lateran Church, 
the Liberian Basilica, the Palace of the 
Curia Innocenziana, the Apostolic Chan- 
cery, and the Campo di Fiori. 

As this Council is like to occupy a 
very prominent place in the history of 
the Church of Rome, we give below that 
part of the Papal flull of convocation in 
which the Pope recounts his reasons for 
convoking the Council, and summons the 
Bishops to attend it in person unless ex- 
cused by some valid reasons, It reads 
as follows: 


It is already known and manifest to all 
how horrible a tempest now agitates the 
Church, and what grievous ills afflict 
civil society. The Catholic Church, her 
salutary doctrine, her venerated power, 
and the supreme authority of this Apos- 
tolic See, are opposed and set at naught 
by the bitter enemies of God and man. 
All sacred things are contemned, ecclesi- 
astical property is plundered, Bishops 
and honored men attached to the Divine 
ministry and men distinguished for their 
Catholic sentiments are troubled in every 
way, and religious families suppressed. 
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Impious books of every kind, pestilent 
journals, and multitudinous and most 
pernicious sects are spread abroad on all 
sides. The education of the unhappy 
young is nearly every-where withdrawn 
from the clergy, and, what is worse, is in 
many places confided to masters of im- 
piety and error. 

Thus, to our poignant grief, and that 
of all good men, and with mischief to 
souls that can never be sufliciently de- 
plored, impiety and corruption of man- 
ners have every-where propagated them- 
selves; and there prevails an unbridled 
license, and a contagion of depraved 
opinions of all kinds, and of all vices 
and immoralities, and so great a viola- 
tion of divine and human laws that not 
only our most holy religion, but human 
society also, is thereby miserably dis- 
turbed and afflicted. In the heavy ac- 
cumulation of calamities whereby our 
heart is thus oppressed, the supreme 
pastoral charge confided to us requires 
that we should ever increasingly exert 
our strength to repair the ruin of the 
Church, to heal the souls of the Lord’s 
flock, and to repel the assaults and fatal 
attempts of those who strive to uproot 
from their foundations, if that were pos- 
sible, both the Church and civil society. 
And truly, by the help of God, from the 
commencement of our Pontificate, we, 
conscious of our solemn obligation, have 
never ceased to raise our yoice in our 
consistorial allocutions and apostolic 
letters, and to defend constantly, by every 
effort, the cause of God and his holy 
Church, confided unto us by the Lord 
Christ, to uphold the rights of this Apos- 
tolic See, and of justice and truth, and 
to unmask the insidious devices of its 
enemies, to condemn errors and false 
doetrines, to proscribe impious sects, 
and to watch over and provide for the 
salyation of all the Lord’s flock. And 
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with regard to all that in these evil times 
concerns the greatest glory of God, the 
integrity of the faith, the respect for Di- 
vine worship, and the eternal salvation 
of men, the discipline of the orders of 
the clergy, and their solid and salutary 
training, the observance of ecclesiastical 
laws, the amelioration of manners, the 
education of Christian youth, and the 
peace and concord of all. And further, 
the Council must seek by anxious study 
that by the help of God all ills may be 
removed from civil society, that erring 
wanderers may be led back into the right 
way of truth, and that vice and error 
may be eliminated, our august religion 
and her salutary doctrine may every- 
where be quickened by fresh life, and 
may still further extend their influence, 
and thus piety, honesty, probity, justice, 
charity, and all the Christian virtues may 
— strength and flourish%to the great 

enefit of human society. None can 
ever deny that the strength of the Ca- 
tholic Church and her doctrine does 
not alone regard the eternal salvation 
of men, but is essential also to the tem- 
poral welfare of peoples, and to their 
real prosperity, order, and tranquillity, 
and even to the progress and solidity of 
human science, as the annals of sacred 
and profane history clearly prove by a 
series of splendid facts, and still con- 
stantly demonstrate. 

And since Christ the Lord so greatly 
consoles and comforts us with those 
words, “For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there I 
}am in the midst of them,’’ we cannot 
| doubt that in the abundance of his divine 
| mercy he would vouchsafe to be present 
| at this Council, in which we shall be able 
| to establish those things that in any way 
;/ regard the welfare of his holy Church. 
| herefore, after most fervent prayer 
| offered up day and night in the humility 





following the practice of our illustrious | of our heart to God the Father of light, 
predecessors, we haye deemed it oppor- | we have judged it to be expedient that 
tune to assemble a General Council, | this Council should be assembled. For 
which we have already long desired, of | this cause, strong in the authority of 
all our venerable brethren, the Bishops | God the Father Almighty, the Son, and 
of the whole Catholic world, who are | the Holy Ghost, and of the holy Apostles, 
now called to take part in our solicitude. | Peter and Paul, which authority we rep- 
These our venerable brethren, prompted | resent on earth, we, with the counsel 
by the warmest love for the Catholic | and consent of our venerable brethren 
Church, and remarkable for eminent pi- | the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
ety and for reverence toward us and this | by these present letters announce, con- 
Apostolic See, anxious also for the sal- | voke, and ordain the sacred @cumenical 
vation of souls, and excellent in wisdom, | and General Council to be holden in this 
in doctrine, and erudition, and greatly | our City of Rome in the coming year, 
lamenting with us the grievous condi- | 1869, in the Vatican Basilica, commen- 


tion of sacred and profane things, they 
will hold nothing more precious than to 
communicate to us their judgment, and 
“confer with us in order to provide salu- 
tary remedies for so many calamities, 
All these things have to be most care- 


cing upon the Sth day of December, sa- 
cred to the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and to be prosecuted 
and conducted to its termination by the 
help of God, to his glory, and to the sal- 
vation of all Christian peoples. 


fully examined and regulated in this| We therefore desire and command that 
Gicumenical Council, more particularly | our venerable brethren, the Patriarchs, 
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Archbishops, Bishops, as also our be- 
loved sons, the Abbots, and all others 
who, by right or privilege, are entitled 
to sit in General Councils and to mani- 
fest their opinions to the same, should 
from all parts repair to this @icumenical 
Council, conyoked by us, and to this 
effect we invite, exhort, and admonish 
them, both in virtue of the oath they 
have taken to us and this Holy See, and 
of holy obedience, and under the penal- 
ties by law or custom decreed against 
those who fail to appear at the councils. 
We rigorously ordain and prescribe that 
hey shall be bound to attend this sacred 
council unless withheld by some just im- 
pediment, which, however, must in all 
cases be proved to the Synod by the in- 
termediary of legitimate proxies. 

We cherish the hope that God, in 
whose hands are the hearts of men, show- 
ing himselffavorable to our desire, may 
grant that, by his ineffable mercy and 
grace, all the supreme princes and gov- 
ernors, more especially Catholic, of all 
nations, growing daily more conscious 
of the immense benefits which human 
society derives from the Catholic Church, 
and knowing that the Church is the most 
stable foundation of empires and king- 
doms, not only will not impede our ven- 
erable brethren the Bishops and others 
from attending this Council, but will 
rather aid and favor this object, and co- 
operate zealously, as becomes Catholic 
princes, in all that may result to the 
greater glory of God and the benefit of 
this Council. 


Roman Catholic papers, usually well 
informed about affairs in Rome, state 
that an invitation to attend the Council 
will be extended to the schismatic, but 
not to the heretical Bishops. The former 
class comprises the Bishops of the Greek 
and other Oriental Churches; the second 
the Anglican, Lutheran, and such other 
Bishops as are supposed to be unable to 
prove the apostolical succession. The 
ultra Romanizing party in the Anglican 
Church would, of course, be delighted to 
see their Church included in the invita- 
tion and their Bishops accept it, and 
therefore feel considerably slighted by 
the distinction made in Rome. 

The leading Roman Catholic news- 
paper of the world, the Univers of Paris, 
edited by the well known Louis Venillot, 
notes as a circumstance worthy of spe- 
cial notice that the Papal bull invites 
none of the Catholic powers to be pres- 
ent. Other communications from Rome 
state, however, that the question 
whether secular princes should be 
specially invited is still under consider- 
ation. But another comment of the 
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Univers on the coming council seems to 
be generally accepted. The Catholic 
governments, says the ultramontane 
paper, have all of them ceased to be 
truly Catholic, (that is, in the sense of 
medieval Papacy.) They no longer 
regard it as their chief mission to be 
the secular arm for carrying through the 
will of God as manifested to them in the 
law of the Roman Catholic Chureh, and 
the decrees of the Pope. The Roman 
Church, therefore, can no longer allow 
these princes to exercise any influence 
upon the appointment of Bishops and 
other ecclesiastical matters. 

The coming Council, it is thought, will 
inaugurate a new order of things, in 
which the Church will be independent 
of the State. Though the Church can- 
not now sanction the principle of a sepa- 
ration between Church and State, which 
has so often and emphatically been de- 
nounced as a heresy, the new order 
would practically amount to the same 
thing. The Church may continue to 
teach that the model form of civil 
society is the one in which the oblig- 
atory character of the Church and 
Papal decrees upon all mankind, and 
the duty of all civil authorities to enforce 
these decrees, is universally acknowl- 
edged; but in the present state of public 
opinion, which is viewed in Rome as a 
grand apostasy from Christianity, the 
Church finds it necessary to limit her- 
self to demanding freedom of teaching 
and governing those who voluntarily 
recognize her jurisdiction. 

It is, at all events, evident that Rome 
herself regards the medieval theory 
about the superiority of the Church 
over all the States as being for the 
present a complete failure. Important 
practical changes will be made in the 
jrelation of the two powers, and it is 
highly probable that the great move- 
ment for the separation between Church 
jand State, which ever since the es- 
tablishment of the United States of 
America has undermined the whole 
system of Kuropean State Churchism, 
will receive in the coming Council an 
unexpected ally—a reluctant and invol- 
untary ally, it may be, but yet a very 
| efficient ally. 

The statistics of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the preceding number of the 
ee Quarterly Review ” will 
|give an idea of the present extent of 
the Church for which the coming Council 
|is to legislate. To the statistics there 
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given, it may be added that the total 
number of Bishops of the Church of 
Rome was, according to the last num- 
ber of the official Papal Almanac, about 
1,100. There were 865 patriarchal, 
archiepiscopal, and episcopal sees effect- 
ive, and 229 prelates with sees in 
partibus infidelium. The countries where 
the hierarchy is not regularly established 
comprise 113 vicarites, five delegations, 
and prefectures, administered by 
missionary prelates. The College of 
Cardinals, in its complete form, con- 
sists of 6 Cardinal Bishops, 50 Cardinal 
Priests, and 16 Cardinal Deacons, but 
this number is rarely full. Generally 
more than one half of the Cardinals are 
Italians. 

The coming Council will be the first 
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(Ecumenical Council of the Church of 
Rome at which America will be repre- 
sented. When the Council of Trent 
was held (1545) the New World had 
but recently been discovered, and the 
Church of Rome in it was not yet fully 
organized, Now the following American 
States will be represented in Rome: 
United States, Mexico, Guatemala, San 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, United States of Colombia, Ke- 
uador, Venezuela, Peru, Chili, Bolivia, 
Argentine Republic, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Hayti, San Domingo, and besides, a 
number of Bishops from the British, 
French, and Spanish dominions in Amer- 
ica will attend. Altogether the number 
of American Bishops exceeds one hun- 





dred. 





Art. VIL—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


Two volumes of Sermons by the late 
Dr. Rothe, to be published by Dr. Schen- 
kel, are announced. The first, which has 
appeared, contains sermons preached 
from 1824 to 1828, in the evangelical 
congregation at Rome, of which Dr. 
Rothe was pastor. It also contains his 
portrait, and a biographical sketch, (Nach- 
gelassene Predigten. Elberfetd, 1868.) 

Professor Hausrath, of Heidelberg, 
author of a work on the Apostle Paul, 
has begun a work on the History of the 
Times of the New Testament, (Neuwtes- 
tamentilche Zeitgeschichte. Heidelberg, 
1868.) The first volume contains the 
Times of Jesus. A second volume will 
complete the work. The author belongs 
to the “ Liberal School.” 


Two new volumes of Lange’s Bible- 
work are announced, one (volume xiii) of 
the Old Testament, by Dr. Zéckler, ou 
the Song of Songs; and another by Dr. 
Kleinert, (volume xix of the O. T.) con- 
taining six of the minor prophets. 


We mentioned in the last number of 
the “Quarterly Review” 
_ ance of fifty theses on the present con- 
dition of the Church, by Dr. Michelis, 
who for many years has been a promi- 
nent champion of the Church of Rome, 
a member of the German Parliament, 


the appear- | 


and is at present Professor of Theology 
at one of the Episcopal Seminaries of 
|Germany. These theses are an inter- 
esting proof, that beneath the outward 
| uniformity which seems to prevail in the 
Church of Rome, there is a very large 
; amount of latent discontent, and a long- 
| ing for at least a partial emancipation from 
| the traditions of the Church. In Rome 
}no time was lost to put these theses, 
| which fully approved of the liberal legis- 
lation in Austria, in the Index, but. in 
| Germany some of the prominent literary 
| papers of the Roman Catholic Church 
| did not conceal their sympathy with the 
|author, and with at least some of his 
| positions. The author has published a 
| new edition of the theses with a long 
| preface, in which he appeals from the 
| Roman Congregation of the Index to the 
| Bishop of Minster, his immediate supe- 
|rior. He declares the proceedings of 
| the Congregation of the Index to be un- 
|just and immoral, and a symptom of 
disease in the Church. He gives it as 
| his opinion that this Congregation, by its 
| proceeding against Galilei, has inflicted 
a greater injury upon the Church than 
all the heresies of modern times to- 
| gether. 


Another work, showing the opposition 
/in Catholic Germany to the Papal Gov- 
‘ernment, has been published by Dr. 
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Leopold Schmidt, (Mittheilungen aus der 
neuesten Geschichte der Diocese Mainz. 
Giessen, 1868.) The authcr was, some 
twenty years ago, elected Bishop of 
Mentz, but on account of his liberal 
views rejected by the Pope. He is 
at present Professor at the University 
of Giessen, and about a year ago 
formally severed all connection with 
Rome. 


Professor Oswald, of Paderborn, has 
published a work on Eschatology, on the 
doctrine of the (Roman Catholic) Church 
on Death, Judgment, Heaven, Purgatory, 
and Hell. (Eschatologie. Paderborn, 1868.) 
The author is an eccentric writer, and in 
a work on Mariolatry, published several 
years ago, went so far in the defense of 
the worship of the Virgin Mary that his 
work was put in the Roman Index. 


An interesting addition to the literature 
on Mohammedanism is a work by A. von 
Kremer, on the “ History of the Prom- 
inent Ideas of Islam: The Conception 
of God, Prophecy, and the Idea of 
State.” (Geschichte der herrschenden Ideen 
des Islams. Leipsic, 1868.) 


Among the best works on the History 
of Christian Art in Germany is the 
“Manual of Ecclesiastical Art-Arche- 
ology of Medieval Germany,” by Otte, 
a Protesant Clergyman. (Handbuch der 
christl. Kunst-Archeologie. Leipsic, 1868.) 
The author, whose first work on this 
subject was published in 1842, has estab- 
lished for himself a reputation which 
is universally recognized. 


A number of interesting books has 
recently been published by the house of 
F. A. Perthes, in Gotha. Among them 
are the following: Otto, ‘The Sacrifice 
of the Lord’s Supper in the Ancient 
Church,” (Das Abendmahlsopfer der Al- 
ten Kirche) ; Schulz, ‘‘ The Union between 
the Lrtheran and Reformed Churches,” 
(Die Union) ; Christern, “ Outline of a His- 
tory of the Formation and Development 
of the Gospels, (Versuch einer pragma- 
tischen Bildungs-u. Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Evangelien) ; the fifth volume of Gil- 
demeister’s important work on the Life 
and Writings of Hamann; Klostermann, 
“The Hope of the Pious of the Old Tes- 
tament for a Future Redemption from 
the State of Death,” (Die Hoffnung Kiinf- 
tiger Evrliswng, etc.) 


Among works soon to be published 
by the same house are mentioned the 
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fifth volume of Polenz on the History of 
French Calvinism, (Der Franzésische Cal- 
vinismus); Dr. Lehmann on the Clemen- 
tine Writings, (Die Clementinischen Schrif- 
ten); Dr. Krauss, “The Doctrine of Rev- 
elation ;” aContribution tothe Philosophy 
of Christianity; Dr. Zahn, “The Pastor 
of Hermas,” (Der Hirte des Hermas.) 


HOLLAND. 


This little country shows a great liter- 
ary productivity. The State Church has 
long been under the influence of Ration- 
alism, and most of the theological publica- 
tions proceed from that school, although 
it seems that the evangelical party is 
slowly gaining in strength. The most 
prominent theologian of the “ Liberal” 
school is Professor Scholten, who is a 
very prolific writer, and has recently 
added to his numerous theological works 
anew one on “The most Ancient Gos- 
pel,” (Het oudste Evangelie,) in which he 
examines anew the chronological rela- 
tion of the first three Gospels to each 
other, and their gradual composition. 


Another Rationalistic writer of note, 
Pierson, has begun the History of Roman 
Catholicism up to the Council of Trent, 
the first volume of which has just ap- 
peared, (Geschiedeniss van het Roomsch- 
Katholicisme. Haarlem, 1868, vol. i.) 
He takes the novel and singular ground, 
that the Apostle Paul has remained 
without influence upon the inner devel- 
opment of Christianity. This opinion is 
combated by another Rationalist, Tjeenk 
Willink, in a work on “ Justinus the Mar- 
tyr in his Relation to Paul, (Justinus 
Martyr in zijne Verhouding tot Paulus,) 
who undertakes to prove that Justinus 
was well acquainted with the Epistles of 
Paul, but that he regarded their author 
as the founder of the Marcionitic heresy 
and as any thing but an Apostle of Christ, 
and that only the high esteem in which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles was at that 
time held by a large portion of the Chris- 
tian world, restrained him from openly 
declaring against Paul. 


FRANCE. 

A new work on the geography of Pal- 
estine, historical and physical, has been 
published by E. Arnaud. (La Palestine 
Ancienne et Moderne, ou Geographie His- 
torique et Physique de la Terre Sainte. 
Paris, 2 vols. 1868.) The author is a 
frequent contributor to the Revue Chre- 
tienne and otlier Protestant periodicals, a 
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member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and favorably known as a writer. The 
Revue Chretienne declares this book the 
best that has been written on this sub- 
ject in the French language. 

A new volume of the Annuaire Prot- 
estant, by De Prat, which vontains full 
statistical information of all the Protest- 
ant Churches of France, has been pub- 
lished. (Paris, 1858.) This Annuaire is 
now only published once every three 
years. 

“The Civil Relations of the Members 
of the Reformed Church” is the title of 
a work by Prof. L. Anquez, of the Lyceum 
of St. Louis. (Del Etat Civil des Reformés 
de France. Paris, 1868.) 





New documents on the history of the 
Protestant Insurrection under Louis XIV. 
are contained in a work by G. Forsterns, 
Professor at the University of Helsingfors, 
in Finland. (Les Inswrgés Prot. sous 
Louis XIV. Paris, 1868.) 


J. Guibal has published a book on 
Arnold of Brescia, and his interesting 
struggle for the overthrow of the tem- 
poral power of the Popes. (Arnaud 
de Brescia et les Hohenstaufen. Paris, 
1868.) 

B. Pozzi, a Protestant theologian, has 
published an essay on the history of 
the doctrine of redemption. (ZHistoire 
du Dogme de la Redemption. Paris, 
1868.) 





Art, VIIL—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Leviews. 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, July, 1868. (New York.) 
—1. Completeness of Ministerial Character. 2. Preaching Christ. 3. Mill’s 
Reply to his Critics. 4. Revolutions in the Light of the Bible. 5. The Men 


and Times of the Reunion of 1758. 6. 


The Tenth Article. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY, July, 1868. (Philadelphia.)—1. Development versus Crea- 
tion. 8. Fallen Man in an Unfallen World. 3. The Pulpit—its Weakness and 
its Strength. 4. The Silenee of Scripture. 5. Paradise. 6. The Christian Al- 
ternative. 17. Judge Read on Sunday Horse-cars. 

BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1868. (Philadelphia.)— 
1. The Trial of the Rev. William Tennent. 2. Social Liberty. 3. Professor 
Fisher on the Princeton Review and Dr. Taylor’s Theology. 4. Ireland—The 
Church and the Land. 6, The General Assembly. 6. The Protest and 


Answer. 


BipuioTHECA Sacra, July, 1868. (Andover.)—1. Free Communion. 2. The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States, 3. Mill versus Hamilton. 
4. Irony in History; or, was Gibbon an Infidel ? 


CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW, July, 1868. 
and his Gospel. 3. The Temptation. 


(Boston.)—1. The Idea of Man. 2. John 


4. The Apocalypse. 5. Modern Pagans 


versus Doctrines. 6. The Arabian Desert. 7. Exegetical Sermon. 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 


1868. (Gettysburg.)—1. A Question in 


Eschatology. 2. The Seal of the Covenant. 3. Reminiscences of deceased Lu- 
theran Ministers. 4. A Criticism on Genesis i, 1, 2. 5. Catechisation, 6. Was 
Isaac on Mount Moriah a Type of Christ? 7. Hickok’s Mental and Moral Science. 


8. Ministerial Education, 9 

in Metaphysics. 
“MERcERSBURGH ReviEW, July, 1868. 

Protestant Theology. 2. Inspiration. 


, Kant, the Discoverer of the Road to True Science 


(Philadelphia.)}—1. Dorner’s History of 
3. The Minister a Public Man. 4. The- 


ories of the Atonement. 6. Recent Sanitary Operations in Kurope. 6. Condi- 
tion of Christian Scholarship. 7. The Faith of Christ. 8. Altar and Priest, 
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Norta AMERICAN Review, July, 1868. (Boston.)—1. Laurence Sterne. 2. Me- 
teoric Showers. 3. The Religious Reform Movement in Italy. 4. The Lumber 
Region of Michigan. 5. George William Curtis. 6. Liberal Education. 
7. John Hookham Frere. 8. The Chicago Convention. 9. Dryden. 10. Com- 
mercial Infmorality and Political Corruption. 


New Eneuanper, July, 1868. (New Haven.)—1. The Philosophy of Comte. 
2. The Augustinian and the Federal Theories of Original Sin compared. 
3. Divorce. 4. Princeton Exegesis: A Review of Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on 
Romans v, 12-19. 


The theological discussions of a just-past generation between the 
two Calvinistic “ Schools,” led on by Taylor and Tyler, Park and 
Hodge, seem to have attained a fresh resurrection from the project 
of reunion. Dr. Hodge still stands in columnar strength to meet 
the blows of young champions, whose beards have grown long 
since his laurels had waxed historical. The two new-fledged cham- 
pions that appear upon the field are Professor Fisher, who has 
already won a distinguished name, and a Timothy Dwight, whose 
name was long since made eminent by a former bearer. The for- 
mer, according to his bent, goes deeply into historical theology, in 
which field he would be a difficult competitor for any champion 
that challenges him. Dr. Hodge’s well-battered shield will proba- 
bly survive the heavy ‘blows of the new-born Dwight. 

It was the mission of Methodism to demonstrate, even in New 
England, not only the non-necessity but even the great injury of a 
fatalistic creed in converting men and spreading the most intense 
evangelism through the land. She interposed in the midst of the 
great reaction from old theological Predestinarianism to Rationalism, 
and rescued a living Gospel piety from being wrecked between the 
two. She showed the Christian world how to be evangelically 
liberal without being Pelagianly Jiberalistic. She powerfully 
repudiated and reprobated the “horrible decree” then reigning in 
all its horrors ; she broke the limitations of partial atonement ; she 
unlocked the fetters of a cast-iron necessity upon the free-will ; she 
scouted the diabolical dogma of infant damnation ; she flung open 
the glorious gates of Gospel day by the free offer of a full salva- 
tion to ALL, unbound by negative “ decree,” or fettered will, or 
moral impotence. At the same time she insisted intensely on jus- 
tification through the atonement by self-surrendering faith, and the 
attainment of a full sanctification by the blessed Spirit. The Meth- 
odist preacher found the learning, the wealth, the aristocracy of the 
land against him; but “the common pepple heard him gladly.” 
The popular heart beat responsive to his mission, and awakened 
even old hide-bound Calvinism not merely to a sense of danger, 
but to an aspiration after something at once more liberal yet not 
less evangelical. Hence the internal strifes of these “schools.” 
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As yet the efforts of the theological doctors, after a satisfactory 
scheme, have proved a signal failure. They have sought the 
object by paltry expedients and patchings of new upon old cloth, 
and the “rent is made worse.” Consistency is sadly in their way. 
The necessity of retaining the old ground of Calvinistic traditions 
and formulas while adopting a more expansive enlargement, 
involves them in tergiversations, contradictions, and “ digladia- 
tions.” There is no relief for them but in sending the remnants of 
old Calvinism back to the source from which they came, and com.ag 
out upon the platform of a bold, free, expansive, and consistent 
evangelical Arminianism. 





English Reviews. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1868. (London.)—1. Mon- 
talembert on St. Columba. 2. Cambridge Characteristics in the Seventeenth 
Century. 3. The Present and Future Position of the Church of England. 
4. The Great St. Bernard Hospice. 5. Young’s Life-and Light of Men. 6. Tis- 
chendorf on the Gospels. “7. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘Ecce Homo.” 8, German Ro- 
manism. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1868. (London.)—1l. John Stuart Mill. 
2. The Old London Dissenters. 3. Camilla and her Successors. 4. Siluria, 
Cambria, and Laurentia. 5. Stanley’s Westminster Abbey. 6. John Bright. 

7. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 8, The Political Situation. 


CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, July, 1868. (London.)—1l. Medieval Religious 
Stories. 2. Recent Translations of Horace. 3. Bunsen. 4. The Bishop of 
Brechin on the Articles. ~ 5. Municipal Government of Paris. 6. The Irish 
Church. 17. Celebrated Sanctuaries of the Madonna, 8. The Lectures and Es- 
says of Max Miiller. 9. The Ritual Commission. 


EpinpurGH Review, July, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Salem Witchcraft. 
2. English Dictionaries. 3. The Apocryphal Gospels. 4. Lytton’s Chronicles 
and Characters. 5. Wellington’s Correspondence, 1819-1825. 6. The Modern 
Russian Drama. 17. Letters and Speeches of Leon Faucher. 8. Prince Henry, 
the Navigator. 9. New Germany. 10. The National Church. 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. The Life of 
David Garrick. 2. Indian Railways. 3. Coleridge as a Poet. 4. Gunpowder. 
5. Marco Polo and his Recent Editors. 6. History of Lace. 17. Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Modern Schools of Geology. 8. Proverbs, Ancient and Modern. 
9. Ireland once more. 








Nort British REVIEW, June, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. A Liberal Educa- 
tion—Schools and Universities. 2. Mistral’s Miréio. 3. Saint Louis. 4. Creeds 
and Churches. 5. Memoirs of Baron Bunsen. 6, The Greek Idyllic Poets. 
7. On Sleep. 8. The History of Writing. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, July, 1868. (New York: Reprint.)—1. The Character of 
British Rule in India. 2. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
3. Co-operation applied to the Dwellings of the People. 4. Nitro-Glycerine ; 
the New Explosive. 5. The Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom. 6. The 
Incas. 1. Church and State. 8, The Spanish Gipsy. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE StuDIEN UND Kritikry. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 
Fourth Number, 1868.—Zssays: 1. Purr, The Doctrinal System of the Bohe- 
mian Brethren. 2.. SCHRADER, Critical Remarks on the Original Text of the 
Psalms. 3. Linper, The Efforts of Dureus for bringing about a Union in 
Switzerland. Remarks: 1. Rream, Sargon and Shalmaneser. 2. MAERCKER, 
On the Number 666 in Revelation xiii, 18. Reviews: 1. Kuosrermann, The 
Gospel according to Mark, Reviewed by Weiss. [Das Markus Evangelium, 
Goettingen, 1867.] 2. Sack, History of Homiletics in the German Evangelical 
Church, [Geschichte der Predigt. Heidelberg, 1866.] Reviewed by Cosack. 
3. RotueE, Theological Ethics. [Theolog. Ethik. Second Edition. Wittenberg, 
1867.] Reviewed by PFLEIDEREN. 

This number of the venerable veteran among the theological 
reviews of Germany has a greater than usual abundance of inter- 
esting matter. In the first article Dr. Hermann Plitt, Inspector of 
the Moravian Seminary at Gnadenfeld, and probably the ablest 
living theologian of the Moravian Church, develops the doctrine 
of the original Bohemian brethren (the Protestants of Bohemia 
before the Reformation of Luther) concerning justification by faith, 
and the works of faith. The religious history of Bohemia has 
been, of late, the subject of several able works, on which this 
treatise on the doctrinal system of the Bohemian Brethren is 
based. In the third article on Dureus we have an interesting 
contribution to the history of the efforts to unite the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. 

Dr. Riehm, in the brief treatise on Sargon and Shalmaneser, 
elucidates a difficult point in the history of the Assyrian kings who 
are mentioned in the Old Testament. Only once the Old Testa- 
ment mentions the name of King Sargon, (Isa. xx, 1,) and the ancient 
writers, from whom our knowledge of Assyrian kings is derived, 
do not mention him at all. The commentators of the Old Testa- 
ment were therefore considerably exercised to define the relation 
of Sargon to the other more celebrated names of Assyrian kings. 
Some identified him with Sennacherib, others with Esarhaddon ; 
but both views were thoroughly refuted by Vitringa, since whom 
the writers on the subject have either held that Sargon was identi- 
cal with Shalmaneser, or (and this was the prevailing opinion) that 
he reigned for a short time between Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. 
(From 718-715 B. C., or from 716 to 713.) Entirely new light 
was shed on the history of Sargon by the discovery of the 
ruins of the palace of Nineveh and the partial reading of the nu- 
merous cuneiform inscriptions which were found there. Though 
there still is a great uncertainty and difference of opinion in the 
reading of these inscriptions, the following results are generally 
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accepted. Sargon was an upstart, the founder of a new dynasty, 
the father and predecessor of Sennacherib, and reigned at least 
fifteen years, during which time he made many military expe- 
ditions against Babylonia, Armenia, Egypt, and other countries. 
He in particular boasts of having taking captive the Israelites, and 
of having destroyed Samaria. On the other hand, the name of 
Shalmaneser as a king of this period is not mentioned at all in the 
inscriptions. Many, therefore, (among them Rawlinson, M. von 
Niebuhr, M. Duncker, Keil,) found in this circumstance a confir- 
mation of the identity of Sargon and Shalmaneser; but Jules 
Oppert, (Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides et Les 
Fastes de Ninive, Versailles, 1862,) who is generally regarded as 
the chief authority on cuneiform inscriptions, undertook to prove 
that Sargon was the successor of Shalmaneser V., and reigned 
from 721 to 701, while Shalmaneser reigned from 726 to 721, and 
Sennacherib from 701 to 680. His views have in the main been 
adopted by Rawlinson, (Zhe Five Great Monarchies of the An- 
cient Eastern World ; London, 1864 ;) and so able a writer as Dr. 
Delitzsch (Commentary to Isaiah) regards it as a settled result of 
the investigation of the cuneiform inscriptions that Sargon was the 
successor of Shalmaneser. In opposition to this view Dr. Riehm 
undertakes to show that the arguments in favor of the identity of 
Sargon and Shalmaneser have thus far not been refuted by the 
inscriptions, but that for the present the identity of the two names 
must still be regarded as the most probable solution of the 
difficulty. . 

According to Professor Maercker, in the treatise on the number 
666, “recent investigations make it certain that the beast men- 
tioned in Rev. xiii and xvii denotes the Roman empire. The explana- 
tion given by the author of the book himself, (xvii, 9-12,) that the 
seven heads of the beast denote both the seven hills (the seven hills 
of Rome) as well as seven kings, of whom five (Augustus to Nero) 
have fallen, one (Vespasian) is present, and one (the seventh) is 
yet to come, denote the Roman empire too clearly to admit of any 
other explanation. In the above enumeration Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius are not counted in, as reigning too short a time, though in 
a subsequent passage, in the explanation of the ten horns, they are 
taken into account.” Should still any doubt be felt as to the refer- 
ence to the ten emperors, Professor Maercker thinks it must be 
removed by the circumstance that the initials of the ten emperors, 
considered as numerical figures, give, if added up, the mysterious 
number 666. It must only be remarked that the tenth emperor, 
who is yet to come, is not designated by a name, but as “ the 
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tenth,” by the letter used to designate the number ten. The cal- 
culation, then, is as follows: 


’OxraBtavée (Octavianus) o' = 10 Brought forward....... 446 

TuBépto¢ (Tiberius) 7 = 300 | "O@er (Otho) © = 40 

Téio¢ (Caius) y = 8 | ObirédAArog (Vitellius) o.s= %0 

KAavdwo¢ (Claudius) k' = 20 | Oveoraciavéc (Vespasianus)o' = 70 

Népwv (Nero) v'= 50 | 6 déxaroc (the Tenth) c= 30 

Té/8a (Galba) y¥= 3 ond 
Carried forward........ 446 





ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Histor. THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historic Theology.) Fourth 
Number, 1868.—1. Nippoup, David Joris of Delft. His Life, his Doctrine, and 
his Sect. (Third Article.) 2. Kannis, St. Elizabeth. 


The second article, containing a biographical sketch of St. 
Elizabeth of Thuringin, by Dr. Kahnis, is a kind of reading but 
rarely met in this journal, which is generally devoted to the publi- 
cation of documents and learned treatises illustrating dark and 
unexplored portions of ecclesiastical history ; but being of a more 
popular caste, it is certain to find many more readers than most 
of the other articles of this periodical. Like every thing from 
the pen of Dr. Kahnis, it is of great merit, and undoubtedly 
the best biography of the sainted landgravine which has yet 
been published from a Protestant point of view. St. Elizabeth 
is a character which towers high above the ordinary saints of 
the Church of Rome, and whom the whole Church of Christ 
will never fail to honor, The article on David Joris is a se- 
quel to those published in the volumes for 1863 and 1864 of the 
same periodical, and concludes the monograph on this prominent 
mystic of the seventeenth century. The author of the article, 
Dr. Nippold, has, since the publication of the preceding articles, 
been appointed Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, and has 
become more widely known as a Church historian of considerable 
ability by his Manual of Modern Church History. This con- 
cluding article contains two parts: the first giving a complete list 
of the numerous writings of Joris, with extracts from and a review 
of the more important ones; the second giving an exhibition of 
the doctrines of Joris on the one hand, according to his opponents, 
and on the other according to his defenders, and closing with a 
statement of the author’s own opinion. An appendix gives an 
account of anew biographical work on Joris, published in Holland 
by Dr. Van de Linde, (The Hague, 1867,) and in particular of all 
the new matter in this book. Altogether, this monograph on 
Joris is one of those works which completely exhaust the subject, 
and which remain in the history of theological literature for ever 
the chief source for all who desire authentic information. 
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Art. IX.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Discussions in Theology. By Tuomas H. SKINNER. 12mo., pp. 287. New York: 

Anson D, F. Randolph. 1868, 

Some months since the amiable and accomplished Dr. Patton, in 
urging the feasibility of Christian union, informed the public that 
a number of years ago Dr. Fitch, of New Haven, so presented Cal- 
vinism to view that Dr. Wilbur Fisk (we quote from memory) saw 
little difficulty in accepting it. In this statement there was a ma- 
terial mistake. Dr. Fisk did earnestly and doubly object to Dr. 
Fitch’s presentation. He objected, first, to Dr. Fitch’s duplicity in 
appropriating certain Arminian tenets, for which Methodism had 
long been contending against Calvinism, into his scheme under the 
name of Calvinism; and he objected, second, to the remnants of 
Calvinism which Dr. Fitch still retained and attempted to combine 
with the appropriated Arminianisms. Dr. Fisk frankly told Dr. 
Fitch that he thought when one abandoned Calvinistic dogmas it 
would be more honest and conducive to Christian union for him 
that much to abandon the Calvinistic name and colors. However 
interesting a neophytism it attributes to us to suppose we do not 
know our own doctrines when filched and re-presented to us as a 
skillful and acceptable “presentation of Calvinism,” we are very 
likely after all to show perspicacity enough to recognize our own 
restored goods without any special gratitude for the restoration or 
respect for the restorer, - 

The present series of essays by the Professor in Union Seminary 
does not explicitly claim to be Calvinism. It does not, at any rate, 
claim to make a condescending presentation of Calvinism which 
the innocent simplicity of the admiring Arminians are implicitly 
and thankfully to swallow. It is mostly frank, outspoken Armini- 
anism, without pretending to say what the anthor is. It does not 
pretend to instruct Arminians or address them at all. Ifthe writer 
personally claims to be a Calvinist, then under that name he is so 
presenting Arminianism to his own denominational brethren that 
we do not think they can do better than accept it, whether they 
know what it is or not. 

Dr. Skinner writes very pure English in a somewhat diffuse, but 
remarkably transparent style. He is a forcible writer just so far 
as the perfectly clear presentation of the thought is forcible. His 
topics are Miracles, the Atonement, Christ’s Pre-existence, Christ’s 
Preaching to the Spirits in Prison, the Vill, Preaching, and Sys- 
tematic Theology in a series of brief sections. 
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Miracles, he clearly demonstrates, are the central evidences of 
true Christianity, all other proofs being subsidiary. The self-com- 
placent ejectors of miracles from among the evidences really con- 
tend, not for vital Christianity, but for a naturalism in its place, 
which is naturally averse to miracles. This is true ground, as we 
have often maintained; and Dr. 8. demonstrates it with clear 
conclusiveness. Christianity, including our holy religion from the 
creation to the dissolution, is one stupendous miracle—an age-en- 
during supernaturalism ; and how can such a supernaturalism show 
itself but as a supernaturalism, of which all individual miracles 
are special manifestations? 

We suppose there are few points upon which New England Cal- 
vinistic theology has more prided itself than the distinction between 
natural and moral ability. But Dr. Skinner, a gentle iconoclast, 
using the ordinary Arminian logic, lets a few sunbeams into this 
fine distinction and dissipates it. By the so-called natural power 
is meant all the capacities necessary to a choice or act, except 
the inclination; the. inclination is the moral power. Dr. Skinner 
easily shows that the term moral power is a misnomer ; for the so- 
called moral power is as natural as any other power. He denies that 
the inclination is properly a power at all, being allowably so called 
only in a figurative sense. The explanation of the term as figura- 
tive we think (as shown in our work on the Will) to be incorrect ; 
but let that pass. Dr. Skinner here demolishes one of the pet pe- 
culiarities of modern Calvinism. The term moral inability (for 
which we should use the term volitional inability) he equally re- 
pudiates. 

Dr. Skinner next reprehends the ordinary methods of Calvinistic 
preaching. That preaching holds, first, that man’s nature, as God 
created it, is so overlaid with a false second nature that it is abso- 
lutely certain that no man will, without special grace, become holy. 
So absolute is the certainty, that no preacher ever expected such a 
becoming holy; nay, it is a part both of his theology and his 
preaching, that no such becoming holy ever did or ever will take 
place. This certainty, Dr. S. tells us, is an “ unchangeable law of 
voluntary activity,” “a certainty equivalent in effect to a necessity.” 
If it should happen, it would contradict one of the prime articles 
of Calvinistic theology. And now comes the contradiction which 
we Methodists have argued against and ridiculed from our birth, 
How contradictory it is for a preacher to insist that his hearers 
shall do what he insists that nobody ever did or ever will do! He 
urges them to do what he maintains that it is absurd to expect 
them to do. When we see our Calvinistic brother for long years 
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practicing so palpable a contradiction without being able to per- 
ceive it, we are inclined to ask with the disciples, “ Lord, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he is born blind?” Dr. Skinner’s 
lucid logie we trust will pour some illumination on the optics of 
these men, who would reject all light from us. That there may be 
a reformation of the Calvinistic pulpit on this subject we earnestly 
hope. 

Yet there is a remnant of this absurdity even in Dr. Skinner’s 
mind. Though this overlay of false nature secures a universal cer- 
tainty of no natural repentance, though it is a certainty “in effect 
equivalent to a necessity,” still men are obligated to natural re- 
generation and holiness, and may be damned for not attaining it ! 
Until Dr. Skinner resigns that fallacy he is guilty of essentially 
the very absurdity which he reprehends, He is not quite emanci- 
pated from the multitudinous mazes of Calvinistic contradiction. 
For (to use nearly his own reasoning) how can he maintain that 
the pulpit should not preach that men should do what they are 
obligated to do? what they may be damned for not doing? We 
believe that the overlay of depravity is truly so powerful as 
to produce a true volitional powerlessness for natural holiness. 
It is out of the conditions of possible, persistent will. Hence 
a mediatorial probation requires an underlay of volitional ability 
in order to responsible obligation. You can call that underlay 
grace or justice ; or you can call it grace and justice in identity ; or 
grace on its one side and justice on the other ; whatever you please 
to call it, there is not the slightest absurdity or incongruity in 
holding that such a basal element forms a part of the new cov- 
enant with man through Christ after the fall. Let our Calvinistic 
brethren take Dr. Skinner’s logic and advice, and they will in due 
time find themselves logically impelled to the true ground. 

Again, one of the persistent and favorite points of Calvinism is, 
that every movement and effort of the soul preparatory and tending 
to repentance and self-surrender to Christ is sin. ‘ Repent now” 
was the inexorable word; and those steps necessary, from the very 
nature of mind, to that end, were condemned as “an abomination 
to the Lord.” These directions were just as reasonable as to tell 
a man to jump “ow” right on to a railroad car half a mile dis- 
tant, without taking a single intermediate step, and to imprecate 
condemnation upon every step taken. The theoretical contradic- 
tions and practical perplexities to penitent inquirers from this pre- 
posterous view, Dr. Skinner very lucidly describes. How a Chris- 
tian Church, with the Bible in its hands, could adopt either such 
a theory or such a practice has to us Methodists been a matter of 
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profound amazement. Dr. Skinner theologically denies that the 
necessary preparatory motions of the soul to attain the repentant 
point is sin; and he shows that practically so to teach and deal 
with awakened inguirers, is most preposterous and injurious, 
He earnestly moves for “a reform ;” thinks there has been in this 
regard some “ progress ;” but that there is still great “room for 
progress” in the Calvinistic pulpit; in which views we most 
heartily concur. He bids Calvinistic preachers to “ study psychol- 
ogy ;” to learn how to deal with the mind as it is, and guide its 
movements by their natural route to the necessary point. This 
matter is of immense practical importance. What myriads of per- 
plexed souls have been lost under the bewildering effects of these 
Calvinistic teachings, eternity alone can tell. A “reform” in this 
matter would tend to Christian union at a most important point, 
namely, the point of practical co-operation in the conversion of 
souls. Calvinists and Methodists now give to inquirers precisely 
opposite directions. The reform of the Calvinistic method would 
bring us to a new and most interesting oneness. Dr. Skinner’s 
reply to the question, Can a man regenerate himself? is clear and 
true. In fine, should Dr. H. B, Smith, of the Union Seminary, be 
promoted, as we trust he may, to some more eligible position, 
(that is, some position where he will propagate less error,) we 
hope some Calvinist (?) of Dr. Skinner’s stamp may fill his place ; 
and doybtless he could with little inconsistency adopt for a text- 
book Whedon on the Will, which would be another great “re- 
form.” We are not without hopes for our Calvinistic brethren of 
great future improvement. 


_—_—.__—— 


Genesis ; or, The First Book of Moses, together with a General Theological and 
Homiletical Introduction to the Old Testament. By JoHN PETER LAnGr, D.D., 
Professor in Ordinary of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from 
the German, with additions, by Professor TayLeR Lewis, LL.D., and A. Gor- 
MAN, D.D. 8vo., pp. 665. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 


Upon the battle-fie'l of Genesis Dr. Lange thinks it necessary to 
put on his boots and tackling, and come down to the fray in his 
own proper person. Neither journeymen nor lieutenants will do 
here. How much the never-to-be-“lost cause” is gainer by the 
accession of the prime leader we are not so positive, but we think 
that Dr. Schaff did wisely in selecting Tayler Lewis as the Ameri- 
can editor to repair the deficiencies but too apparent in Lange. 

As exhibited in the translation, (which we can scarce believe to 
have had the advantage of being filtrated through Professor Lewis’s 
clear and simple English,) Dr. Lange, with all his affluent erudi- 
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tion, is decidedly a dim thinker and an obscure and circumlocutory 
writer. Apparent obscurity of expression may often necessarily 
arise from the nature of the subject. No one requires, reasonably, 
that a treatise on algebra, or the higher metaphysics, should be as 


easy reading asa novel. Edwards on the Will, and Kant’s Kritik, ; 


are severe tasks to the clearest brain, But Dr. Lange is pleased 
to be difficult reading where there is no complexity of topic to 
justify. Passages, for instance, like the following are no rarity: 


It is, however, more easy to do this when we assume that the history of the 
tower building was that of a gradually lapsing event, which is here all compre- 
hended in its germinal transitiou-point, (as the commencing turning-point,) con- 
formably to the representation of the religious historico-symbolical historiography. 
—Page 361. 

No distinction has been made between the first germ-form which is peculiar to 
this doctrine, [of man’s immortality,] as it is to most others in the earlier books of 
the Old Testament, and its later development; and, therefore, too, has there been 
no distinction made between the ramifying ontological defiuitives, (such as Sheol, 
Rephaim, appearings of the dead, awakenings of the dead, questionings of the 
dead,) the ethical definitives, (such as covenant with God, confidence in God,) and 
the synthetic, out of which the doctrine of the resurrection gradually came forth, 
(such as the tree of life, the translations of Enoch and Elijah, together with the 
doctrine of the resurrection that prevailed in the prophetic period. )—Page 213. 


Instead of compact sentences we have heavy trails of clauses 
like the following : 


The two poles by which the catastrophe of the speech-confounding are limited 
are the following: In the first place, even after the confusion of languages, there 
exists a fundamental unity; there is the logical unity of the ground-forms of lan- 
guage, (verb, substantive, ete.,) the rhetorical unity of figurative modes of expres- 
sion, the lexical unity of kindred fundamental sounds, the grammatical unity of 
kindred linguistic families, such as the Shemitic, the Indo-Germanic, an¢ the his- 
torical unity in the blending of different idioms; as, for example, in the xovvy, or 
common dialect, there are blended the most diverse dialects of the Greek; so in 
the New Testament Greek, to a certain extent, the Hebrew and old Greek; in 
the Roman languages, Latin, German,and Celtic dialects ; so, also, in the English ; 
in the Lutheran High German, too, there are different dialects of Germany.— 
Page 361. 


The following passages unquestionably have a meaning; or, 
perhaps, they cut a line half way between a meaning and no 
meaning : 


As the first man is not a myth, so neither is his first residence. But on thé 
other side, also, the streams and trees of Paradise are just as littie to be regarded 
as barely natural, or belonging to the natural history of Paradise, or the mere indi- 
vidual forms, particularities of the pre-historical world.”—Page 73. 

The signiticance of Paradise is this, that it declares the original ideal state of the 
earth and the human race, the unity of the particular and the general, the unity of 
spirit and nature, the unity of spiritual innocence and the physical harmony of 
nature, the unity of the fall and the disturbance of nature, lastly the unity of facts 
and their symbolical meaning, which both the barely literal and mythical explana- 
tions of the record rend asunder.—-Page 73. 

But this also must be kept in view, that in the dispersion of the people we have 
revealed the peculiar teleology of heathenism. It hasa prevailing admonitory and 
yet preserving character. The people should not lose their peculiar cliaracter 
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under the despotism of imperial uniformity; they should develop themselves 
’ according to all their peculiarities, in their different languages. Above all, the 
way was prepared for the development of Shem.—Page 78. 

Philosophy generally thinks that it is here dealing with a myth, which is 
arranged partly through its orthodox positiveness, and partly through its sensuous 
pictures or images.—Page 71. 


Nor does he make amends for this by bringing his commentary 
down to the present hour. With the great problems that at this 
moment are reducing the earlier sections of Genesis, in the minds of 
thousands of thinkers, to a series of myths, he often refuses a manly 
grapple. To these great problems he often but superficially alludes, 
sufficiently to show that he is enough aware of them to be without 
excuse for not giving them a thorough dealing. On the origin of 
man, the unity of the race, the creational Sabbath, the antiquity of 
the secular empires, the extent of the flood, and the rival chronolo- 
gies, he furnishes little satisfaction. These glaring deficiencies are 
in a measure remedied by Professor Lewis, with a learning inore 
profound, a logic more subtle, a faith more unfaltering, and a style 
far more graceful and lucid. It is much to be regretted that the 
Professor did not furnish the entire commentary; or at least the 
eleven first chapters. Or more explicitly we may say, that it is 
much to be regretted his rare qualifications have not been for 
years expended upon that production of original commentary rather 
than in flinging out fugitive articles, or in translating and anno- 
tating the works of authors his own inferiors. 

His contributions, mostly the gems of the book, are twenty-nine in 
number. The first Excursus, on the Rivers of Paradise, is remark- 
able for its philological erudition, and very ingenious speculations. 
He maintains in the second, with great force and beauty, the limited 
geographical extent of the flood, yet asserts the destruction of the 
entire human race, save the arkite family. Asserts, we say, for the 
same logic that affirms the limited destruction of animals could 
perhaps be made to prove the limited destruction of men. On 
Hebrew chronology he is subtle and persuasive, but not so satis- 
factory. There is an army of difficulties here not easily overcome 
without a change of position. The issue is not between Hebrew 
chronology and Egyptological chronology alone, but between this 
and several other as yet unrefuted counter chronologies. The 
issues rather grow more than less palpable with every advancing 
decade. In regard to primitive man, Professor Lewis, long before 
Darwin wrote, and while geologists with one voice maintained 
that no geological fossil man had ever been discovered, took the 
ground that Scripture is perfectly consistent with the develop- 
ment theory, if science should ever affirm it. Of the linguistic 
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question he finds a due solution in the confusion at Babel. Lan. 
guages, he maintains with great plausibility, in their very diver- 
sity of structure, and in the interior grammatical completeness of 
each, demonstrate the existence of some great convulsion in lin- 
guistic history, as truly as huge geologic masses demonstrate 
great convulsions in geology. A language has a homogeneous 
structure of inner relations, so fundamental and systematic as to 
prove a certain unity of origin, a certain unity of tendency in the 
minds of its first speakers, showing a distinct unity of origin and 
history. This argument can scarce be answered except on the 
theory of races of different origins; or at least races who by 
distant emigrations lost their primitive language, and subsequently 
began and built their language anew. These questions wait 
further researches. 

With all its drawbacks this Genesis must, with its fullness of 
learning and fresh suggestions, maintain a standard position, until 
American scholarship can be roused to furnish, as it is amply able, 
a better. The energy of the American general editor and pub- 
lisher, in pressing it rapidly through, evinces the success the entire 
publication meets. The Old Testament is now begun; and, as it 
is here our need is greatest, we trust the work will progress to a 
rapid completion. 





The First [and Second] Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. By CHARLES FRIEDRICH 
KuinG, Doctor of Theology, and late Dean of Marback on the Neckar. Trans- 
lated by Davip W. Poor, D.D., Pastor of the High-street Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, N. J., and Conway P. Wine@, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Chureh, Carlisle, Pa. 8vo., pp. 220. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. 

Most of the American work upon this (the sixth) volume is by Dr. 
Wing. The translators have, with Dr. Schaff’s consent, freely strait- 
ened and abridged the involved and prolix, but learned and valuable, 
periods and paragraphs of the German original. This is a justifi- 
able freedom. Where the original is a work of esthetic genius, 
like the Homeric poems, the desideratum is to transfer the style 
and spirit of the author with the most perfect precision. But 
where the matter is the object, the original should be rendered with 
the concisest and clearest possible English. What is circumlocu- 
tory, diffuse, or obscure should, if possible, be made direct, com- 
pact, and lucid. The present accomplished American translators 
have well done their work. 

Both the original authors and the translators of both this and the 
“eighth volume are rather zealous advocates of the pre-millennial 
advent theory. They hold to two resurrections a thousand years 
apart; the first takes plave for the saints alone, when their resur- 
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rected bodies rule on earth over the living generations of men in 
the flesh until the second resurrection. It is to be regretted that 
these volumes should be even slightly applied to the advocacy of a 
theory so unscriptural, and, as experience in all ages has shown, so 
pernicious. 

The theory of the pre-millennialists is based upon a most mis- 
taken interpretation of the 19th and 20th chapters of Revelation. 
Their mistakes are three. First, they identify the judicial advent 
of Matt. xxv. with the descent and going forth of Christ as “the 
Word of God,” in Rev. xix, marching as a conqueror and subduing 
the nations to his triumphal sway, fulfilling the mission of the 
second Psalm. Their skconp mistake is confounding the life of 
the souts of Rev. xx, 4 with that of bodies. Why cannot these 
boasting literalists allow sozls to be literal sows ? John in his 
Gospel does most explicitly maintain that there is a glorified life 
of the soul—the vita celestis—above not only its unconscious ex- 
istence, but above its conscious life, and contrasted with the death 
of the disembodied soul of the damned. This same John does in 
his Gospel (v, 25-29) distinguish the first and second resurrections 
to be successively the resurrection of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body. And of this first resurrection of souls, described 
in his Gospel, exalted to its glorified state, does the same John 
catch a glorious pictorial glimpse in his Apocalypse. He lifts up 
his eyes into the high heavenly world, and beholds the sou/s of the 
triumphant martyrs and confessors enthroned with Christ himself - 
in spiritual authority over the living nations of this world. Their 
thrones are in paradise, their sway is on earth. This picture has 
for us a double aspect. irst, in its earthward aspect it stands as 
a symbol of the triumph of truth and righteousness on earth. It 
stands in precise contrast with the souls of the martyred in Rev. 
vi, 9-11, whose condition symbolizes the suppression of religion 
and truth in the world. In the one case they lie under the altar; 
in the other they are exalted upon thrones. But let our literalizing 
brethren note that in both cases, first, it is souls and not bodies 
that are seen with the spirit’s eye; showing that the apostle, by 
the word souls, means what he says; and second, that the state of 
these souls represents the state of Christ’s blessed religion on earth. 
Second, this scene in its celestial aspect gives us a specimen of the 
disembodied Church, “ the spirits of just men made perfect,” in its 
glorified state with Christ. The second death has no power over 
them; for though still detained in the intermediate state, they are 
waiting for the consummation of their embodied perfection, when the 
whole elect of God shall be gathered in at the universal resurrection 
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of the body at the judgment scene of Rev. xx, 11, identical with 
Matt. xxv. This is perfectly consistent with verse 5: the rest of the 
dead lived not again. The word again, in the English, is spurious. 
They lived not the glorious life of the soul, like the enthroned spirits 
—they lived not the life of the body; they live neither life until the 
second resurrection. Then they will live the life of the body and 
die the second death. The Tarrp mistake confounds a corporeal 
earthly kingdom with the glorified reign of the blessed spirits with 
Christ in paradise over the sanctified earth, which will last a period 
symbolically designated a thousand years. Thereafter the literal An- 
tichrist, (perhaps Satan incarnate, the devilish antithesis of Christ 
incarnate,) of whom this same John tells us there are many lesser 
antichrist types in the world, (1 John ii, 18,) will come forth in 
deceiving power. Upon this last great apostasy the judgment 
shall come like a thief in the night. 

This brief and literal exegesis of that celebrated passage would 
have suggested to the American translator and annotator upon 
1 Cor. vi, 3 a different explanation from any he has given, and we 
think very far preferable to either. 

Upon 1 Cor. xv, 23, 24 the translator insists that the two Greek 
conjunctions, émecta and elra, afterward and then, require for the 
second a millennial extension, inasmuch as the first has really 
extended now over eighteen hundred years. Does he not forget 
that eschatological prophecies are usually timeless? To the pre- 
dictor the future events stand like objects in perspective against 
each other, revealing not the intervals between them, longer or 
shorter. Paul used words indefinite, but more naturally express- 
ive of, and expressing, perhaps, to his mind, a rapid succession. 
Time, the great expositor of prophecy, has stretched the former 
over near two thousand years. It is under no obligation to stretch 
the latter over a moment. We suspect that neither German author 
nor American translator ever thought of this view of the matter. 





The Prodigal Son. Four Discourses. By Rev. W. Mortey Punsuon, M. A. 
12mo., pp. 86. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


We have here a brief but brilliant installment of Mr. Punshon’s 
oratory, bound in stiff pink cover, and, we trust, the price of copy- 
right duly secured. The hero of the great parable is presented with 
wonderful power as the representative person of all wandering, 

_repenting, and returning sinners; the type of all our race in the 
first of the three points, of the elect in the last two. 

The sermons stand in the first class of pulpit oratory. A torrent- 

like flow of language, language of the most perfectly sustained finish 
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and elevation, clothing a succession of original, pictorial, emo- 
tional thoughts, stretches from end to end of every sermon and of 
the whole book. Mr. Punshon never for a moment lets himself 
down. Unlike Spurgeon, he never descends to homeliness, and 
never exerts the power that often lies in frank downrightness. 

What a vivid completeness of picture, blended with the mellowest 
rhetorical cadence, approaching too nearly, perhaps, a poetic 
rhythm lies in sentences like the following, contemplating the 
prodigal as a ruin : 


Amid the broken columns of Baalbec or Palmyra, shapeless heaps, where once 
proud cities stood—in some desolate fane, with the moonlight shining ghostly into 
crypt and cloister—the mind dwells regretfully upon the former time, when the 
hum of men broke lively on the listening ear, or through the long aisles there 
swept the cadence of some saintly psalm. We gaze mournfully upon a deserted 
mansion, with the sky looking clear upon its crumbling masonry or naked rafters ; 
the tall, ‘dank grass in the court-yard, which once echoed to the hoof of the baron’ 8 
charger ; the garden, erst kept so trimly, now a gloomy wilderness of weeds and 
flowers, and trailing languidly over the blackening walls the ivy, that only para- 
site which clings faithfully to ruin. Sadder still is it to look upon the overthrown 
temple of the human mind when morbid fancies prey like so many vultures on the 
distempered brain, and when the eye, which ought to be kingly in its glances, is 
dulled in the sullenness of the idiot, or glares in the frenzy of the madman,— 
Page 21. 


Upon the subject of “hope” we know scarce any thing in 
religious literature superior to the following passage : 


“We are saved by hope,” says the apostle, and there is a sense in which it is 
true of us all; we are saved by hope before we are saved by faith. The hope of 
mercy is in itself a thing in which the good Lord “taketh pleasure.” The hope 
of Christ is a staff in the hand of the weary before the arm of Christ is stretched 
out, on which he may be privileged to lean. Hope is a marvelous inspiration 
which every heart confesses in some season of extremest peril. It can put nerve 
into the languid, and fleetness into the feet of exhaustion. Let the slim and 
feathery palm-grove be dimly descried, though ever so remotely, and the caravan 
will on, spite of the fatigue of the traveler and the simoom’s blinding, to where, by 
the fringy rootlets, the desert waters flow. Let there glimmer one star through 
the murky waste of night, and though the spars be shattered, and the sails be 
riven, and the hurricane howls for its prey, the brave sailor will be lashed to the 
helm, and see already, through the tempest’s breaking, calm waters and a spotless 
sky. Let there be but the faintest intimation that all is not utterly hopeless 
“when the grave and skilled physician by the trembling patient stands,” and 
anxious love will redouble its watching, and feel as if new feet had been given to 
the leaden hours; and the blood which had begun to curdle, as if in sympathy 
with the dying, will flutter itself loose again into thankful and regular flow. O 
who is there, however hapless his lot or forlorn his surroundings, who is beyond 
the influence of this choicest of earth’s comforters—this faithful friend which sur- 
vives the flight of riches and the wreck of reputation, and the break of health, and 
even the loss of dear and cherished friends? My brethren, I would fain rouse 
you all to the exercise of this your undoubted privilege in those higher matters 
which are between yourselves and God. Are you disquieted because of sin? 
Then you may hope. Are you guilty of transgressions which you feel to be bota 
heinous and aggravated? Then you may hope. Are you conscious that yours 
have been sins of no common type of turpitude, towering above the guilt of ordi- 
nary sinners as the mountain above the lake which mirrors it? Still you may 
hope. Have you been a champion for evil, and trampled upon grace, and been 
both an adept and a teacher of ungodliness, and gone so recklessly on your hell- 
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ward travel tnat you feel as if brain and heart were already scorched by its con- 
suming fire? Still there is hope—nay, hope! there is certainty—that if in right 
earnest you will begin at this moment, and in penitence for past sin, and in pur- 
pose of future holiness, set about the seeking for salvation, no power on earth can 
hinder—the whole army of demons cannot hinder—and the gracious God who calls 
you would, if it were necessary, unc! sp the arms of Satan, which were already 
closing around you, and make the tires of torment lambent, lest one hair of your 
head should be singed by the devouring flame.—Page 53. 


a 


The Witness of the Holy Spirit. By Rev. CHARLES Prest. 12mo., pp. 172. London: 

Wesleyan Conference Office, 2 Castle-street, City Road. 1867. 

If Luther is held to have said truly that the doetrine of justifi- 
cation by faith is the test article of a standing or falling Church, 
perhaps it is equally true that the retention in its full force of both 
the doctrine and the practical experience of the witness of the 
Spirit is the test of a standing or falling Methodism. Before the 
definite individualism which this test requires both in the first as- 
surance of conversion and in the continuity of Christian life, priestly 
intervention disappears, ritualism and formalism lose all luster, and 
religion is ever reduced to a personal home-coming matter of the 
heart and life. And while that is the case, how can a Chureh fail 
of retaining vitality, power, and aggression ? 

And this test, too, is a great conservator of an evangelical ortho- 
doxy of creed. It pre-assumes all the great truths of evangelicism 
in all their power and freshness. It demands the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost in all their divinity and oneness. It demands the 
blood of the atonement in its full and saving power. It has no 
fellowship with a self-sufficient rationalism. It feels and knows 
the inspiration of the divine word; it finds so rich an aliment in 
the Gospels, it is conscious of so divine a sympathy with the 
deepest utterances of the Pauline Epistles, that it fastens itself with 
a firmness to the New Testament that no modern pseudo-criticism 
can disturb. How, then, can the Church with this ark of the cov- 
enant unmoved from its central sanctuary, fail of life and victory? 
And just here it is that we find our ground of trust, that, amid 
the darkness and storm of the coming age of infidel power and 
onslaught, Methodism will not only stand her ground but win 
the triumph for the truth and Christ. With the witness in her 
heart there can be no faithlessness, no heresy, no cowardice, no 
shrinking from the fight, no yielding of a single post, but onward, 
right onward, must be the word till a dying world is saved. 

Mr. Prest’s little work is written with much clearness and force 
“of argument. Without aiming at any great degree of originality 
or novelty of view, it presents the argument in the light of modern 
thought. But what constitutes a great value in the book is its 
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rich anthology of choice testimonies to the doctrine most refreshing 
to read, given by wise and holy men of the Christian Church in 
ancient and modern ages; the early fathers; the prelates and mag- 
nates of the English Church; and the reformers, both Lutheran 
and Calvinistic, including Calvin himself. One of the most remark- 
able passages is trom Jonathan Edwards. 

The following, given upon Mr, Prest’s title-page, is from Bishop 
Hopkins, an eminent English prelate. Doubtless the American 
Bishop Hopkins would have pronounced it “ fanatical.” 

“The Spirit itself beareth witness; and what God speaks is infinitely more 
certain than that which our very eyes see. The witness that the Spirit gives is such 
a full assurance as removes all doubts and fears; for it is the witness of God himself. 
Now, such a witness as this the Christian may have; nor is this possible by way 


of revelation, as a special privilege indulged only to some few, and these the 
choicest of God’s servants, but is possible to all.” 


The eminent French nobleman, Philip de Mornay, on his death- 
bed said that “he was perfectly persuaded of it, and was so by 
the demonstration of the Holy Spirit, more powerful, more clear 
and certain, than any demonstration of Euclid.” 


The Word of God Opened. Its Inspiration, Canon, and Interpretation Considered 
and Illustrated. By Rev. BraprorD K. PErRrce. 16mo., pp. 223. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. 

Dr. Peirce, has in this beautiful volume, furnished a valuable 
biblical manual for the beginner in biblical study. He has ren- 
dered the subject popular so far as it is susceptible of being popu- 
larized. From a wide range of reading he has selected numerous 
and choice extracis from the ablest masters of the field, but has 
embodied them in a mass of his own thought, expressed in grace- 
fal style, and shaped in lucid order. The book should, and we 
trust will, aid in giving a new impulse in our Church in prosecu- 
ting these momenious and fascinating studies. 

The inspiration of the Bible, the history and genuineness of the 
canon, the general principles and specific rules of interpretation, 
the requisite preliminary studies, and the place of the Bible in the 
world’s literature, are the leading topics. Besides the attractive 
style and arrangement of the contents, the fresh typography, the 
tinted paper, and elegant exterior, serve to commend it to the 
taste, especially of youthful inquirers into its great subject. 

Mr. Parton, in a late Atlantic Monthly, recommends the issue of 
a body of tracts by the leading American Rationalists of the hour 
in behalf of semi-infidelity. The New York East Conference re- 
solutions express the view that we need a body of tracts for the 
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times calculated to neutralize the pvison of the vipery brood. 
The closing chapter of this manual would, with some modification 
perhaps, be a valuable specimen of the article needed. 





Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Chicago, 
Tilinois, 1868. Edited by Rev. Wittiam I. Harris, D.D., Secretary of the 
Conference. 8vo., pp. 640. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1868. With an 
Appendix. 12mo. and 24mo. editions, pp. 319 and 374. New York: Carlton & 
Lanahan. 

Dr. Harris undergoes the penalty of doing his work well by 

having work liberally and generously bestowed upon him. No man 

in the Church could edit our Discipline better, and hence we indorse 
the wisdom of our General Conference in making him do it. 

The progress of our Church is illustrated in the increased bulk of 
its published Journal, and we may add in its superior paper and neat 
typography. Of the two editions of the Discipline, the large is 
done up in a style fitting it for the parlor table. We anticipate 
that the thousands of critical eyes that are now scanning its pages 
will pronounce “ all correct.” 





o 


Foreign Theological Publications. 


Schlaf und Tod. [Sleep and Death, with the kindred phenomena of Psychic Life.| By 
FRANZ SPLITTGERBER, Konigl. Garnisonprediger der Festung Colberg. 8vo., pp. 
xx, 493. Halle: Julius Fricke. 1866. 


A psychological argument against Materialism, The thought of 


making the soul defend Christianity is not new; but the treatment 
in this work is quite out of the usual line, and the facts presented 
bear the trace of careful and patient investigation. The author, 
who pursues throughout the inductive method, examines what he 
calls the “night side” of the human soul, or in other words “ sleep 
and death.” Sleep, he holds, is not an unmeaning thing, but has a 
deep moral significance, which has been too long lost sight of. It is 
not a negative condition of mind and body, a state of total inaction, 
but a condition in which the soul leaves for a time its restraining 
body, and wanders in a sphere of a different and higher character than 
the one to which it is confined in the waking state. The soul is a 
being substantially and originally formed in the image of God, and 
in sleep it passes back to its original form of existence, and often 
“passes through experiences which have a prophetic and often 
supernatural character. The soul in a dreaming condition is freed 
from its bonds and from the common disturbances of life, and its 
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discoveries under these circumstances are astounding to all who 
will cast off their gross materialistic prejudices. The following 
outline will give a fair idea of the scope of this carefully prepared 
work: Part I. Sleep and Dreams, with their connected manifesta- 
tions of Soul-Life. Chapter 1. Sleep and Dreams. Here the life 
of the soul in dreams is described. Chapter 2. Mixed Conditions. 
Somnambulism is treated under this head, and is held by the 
author to be often an effect of intense intellectual and moral action. 
Part II. The Higher Illumination of the Life of the Soul in Dying. 
Persons in trance are claimed to be in a certain measure removed 
from the bondage of earth, but the freedom is not complete until 
death comes. The remarkable case of William Tennent does not 
appear to have been heard of by Mr. Splittgerber, for he could 
have used it to great advantage in building up his argument. 
One of the most interesting parts of the work is the account given 
of prophetic glimpses enjoyed by uninspired men in ancient and 
modern times. (Pp. 227-251.) But these instances are inferior in 
interest to those contained in Horace Welby’s excellent little vol- 
ume, “ Predictions Realized in Modern Times.” London, 1862. 
Those who are not acquainted with the Germag language, and 
cannot therefore read Schlaf und Tod, will find in Mr. Welby’s 
other work, “ Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity,” London, 
1861, a valuable substitute. The conclusions at which Mr. Splitt- 
gerber arrives are, that all the experiences through which the 
soul passes in sleep, dreams, and dying, are proofs of its imma- 
teriality and immortality. 


Die Modernen Darstellungen des Lebens Jesu. [The Modern Works on the Life of 
Jesus.| By Geraarp UnLaorN, Dr. Theol. Four Lectures delivered in the 
Evangelical Association at Hanover. Third edition. Pp. 146. Hanover: Carl 
Meyer. 1866. 

Jesu Sundlosigkeit und heilige Volikommenheit. [The Sinlessness and Holy Perfection 
of Jesus.| By Dr. Epuarp Niemann. A Lecture delivered in the Evangelical 
Association at Hanover. Second edition. Hanover: Carl Meyer. 1866. 

The Evangelical Union of Hanover is doing a good and great 

work. It has instituted a course of popular lectures, of which the 

above are fair specimens, for repelling the skepticism of the times. 

Dr. Uhlhorn is a plain, earnest, and evangelical preacher. The 

first two lectures are on Renan, Strauss, and Schenkel, and ‘the 

latter two on the Gospels and miracles. One of the best points 
which he makes is his exposition of Schenkel’s real purpose to 
found a new Church, with a new confession and new constitution. 

The great trickery of Renan, Strauss, and Schenkel is exhibited in 

its true light; and after this good task is completed the Doctor 
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brings his positive proof of the divine character of Christianity in 
grand relief. He does not go half way in accepting miracles, but 
holds that “if they be rejected we must give up Christianity.” 
Balancing all the difficulties for and against the authenticity of the 
Gospels, he says, “ All the difficulties that acuteness and inquiry 
have alleged against them are nothing compared with the diflicul- 
ties to be encountered if their divine inspiration be denied.” <A 
good word, and true to the letter. Doctor Niemann, in his lecture 
on the “ Sinlessness and Holy Perfection of Christ,” does not call 
in any doctrinal system to aid in building up his argument for 
Christ’s divinity, but proves his point by an impartial appeal to 
Christ himself. Christ was not merely sinless, (negative,) but his 
nature was that of holy perfection, (positive.) The most success- 
ful part of the work is the proof that Christ possessed a moral 
universality ; that in him there was no particular temperament or 
nationality predominant. He was the Saviour of the world, a fact 
proved not only by his work and words, but by the very elements 
of his character 





Praepuration zu den Psalmen, mit die Uebersetzung und das Verstindniss des 
Textes erleichternden Anmerkungen. [Preparation for the Psalms, with Notes, 
illustrating the Translation, and facilitating the wnderstanding of the Text.) By Dr. 
Aveust HEMIGSTEDT. 8vo., pp. 107. Halle: Eduard Anton. 1867. 


A highly useful work, designed for all theologians who wish to 
become acquainted with the original text of the Psalms in the 
shortest possible time. The Psalms are not translated in full, but 
those words which elsewhere have various significations and 
applications are carefully defined in brief and pointed terms, and 
their exact force in the Psalms determined. The method reminds 
us of Bengel’s Gnomon, though in Dr, Heiligstedt’s work even a 
more intimate acquaintance with the original language is presup- 
posed. The obscurity of a passage is relieved, not by translation, 
but by lifting the Hebrew words themselves from their local un- 
certainty. The author’s facility in tracing them to their root is 
very striking throughout his Praeparation, which, being the work 
of a profound scholar, is calculated to make all who use it 
scholarly in their study of the Psalms. A manual on the same 
plan would be a welcome aid to theological students in the United 
States. This publishing house will be recognized as the one which 
has issued some of Tholuck’s principal works, Herzog’s valuable 
monograph on Wiclif, and Julius Miiller’s Beweisstellen zur 
‘Dogmatic. A translation of the Beweisstellen appeared in the 
American Presbyterian and Theological Review for 1865, pp. 
337-360, 539-564. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


A Treatise on Meteorology: with a Collection of Meteorological Tables. By Extas 
Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, Yale College, 
and Author of “A Course of Mathematics.” 8vo., pp. 308. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1868. 


Man is, after all, essentially a fish, We infer this rather Darwin- 
ian conclusion not from the many “ scaly ” characters we encounter, 
But from Professor Loomis’s book it is evident that we, the anthro- 
pologicals, are all groping upon the bottom of an immense ocean of 
a fluid somewhat subtiler than water, from fifty to five hundred miles 
deep. Our walk is but a perpendicular swim. The ocean is so 
boundless that we are never run ashore. It is so altitudinous that we 
never even for an instant, like a porpoise, frisk up above the surface, 
and catch a prospect of the upper space. We inhale and exhale this 
fluid as the very essential of our being, and if for a brief time we 
were fished out of its element we would flounce and pant until we 
stiffened into the cold quietude of death. But fishy as the animal 
homo is, he has an intense desire to ascertain the nature and inci- 
dents of the element in which he lives, and moves, and has his 
being. Concerted investigations, for the last forty years espe- 
cially, have accumulated a mass of facts capable of being classified 
into a science of very respectable dimensions, but which, like our 
metropolitan Gotham, is very far from being finished. 

‘The results of these observations are here booked up by Pro- 
fessor Loomis in a symmetrical and compact form, calculated espe- 
cially as a manual of school and college instruction. The book is 
made up of nine chapters. The first four, directly upon the 
atmosphere, treats of its constitution and weight, its temperatures, 
moistures, and motions. The fifth treats of the precipitation of 
vapors in the form of dew, hoar-frost, fog, clouds, rain, snow, and 
hail. The sixth, upon the more violent phenomena, giving the 
laws of storms, treats of the cyclones, tornadoes, sand-pillars, and 
water-spouts, and discusses weather predictions, The seventh is 
upon electricity, thunder-storms, and the auroras. The eighth dis- 
cusses optical meteorology under the heads of mirage, light-absorp- 
tion, rainbow, coronw, halos, and parhelia. The ninth is upon 
shooting-stars, detonating meteors, and aerolites. There are added 
thirty-six tables of various matters important to the meteorologist. 
The work abounds with illustrative cuts. 

What is the “firmament?” and what, especially, the Mosaic 
firmament, which “ divided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the firmament?” If 
rightly translated expanse, we would say it is the open and opti- 
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cally empty space between earth and sky. This divided the ever- 
existing waters in the clouds—the aerial ocean,the source of rains, 
—from the waters of the earth and terrestrial ocean. But meteorol- 
ogy suggests a slightly more specific firmament. The moistures 
of the earth, raised and diffused by heat, and especially upborne 
by ascending currents of heat from the earth, normally rise until 
they reach the region of cold, when they are condensed into visi- 
ble clouds. The conceptual plane, then, of indefinite thickness, 
which forms the base of the cloud-forming region of cold, is may- 
hap the actual firmament. It divides off the upper ocean from the 
lower. Such a firmament is indeed not a thing that can be created. 
Like the luminaries of the fourth day it is only constituted, being 
the necessary resultant of previously existing conditions. 

Meteorology shows that storms are regulated by laws as truly 
as the planets. Hence the Westminster Review vigorously main- 
tains that the “ Prayer for Rain” ought to be expunged from the 
liturgy. And truly it ought if there is no such being as a personal 
God, whose volitions are the identity of those laws. Psychology 
shows there are laws of thought as well as laws of matter. But 
no psychology can show that a higher mind cannot interfere within 
our human mind, influence our mental moods, avail itself of our 
irregular thought-associations, intensify our conceptions and per- 
ceptions, and more or less, through motives, control our volitions. 
There are “hidings of his power.” Never can the profoundest 
science, in any age of advancement, so accurately trace the suc- 
cession of events, either in mind or matter, but that God may 
control and remodel the whole without man’s being able to detect 
the slightest variation in nature’s apparently invariable sequences. 
Law rules the world, but God rules law. We move that the 
“ Prayer for Rain ” stay in the liturgy. 


~~ = 
foe 





History, Biography, and Topography. 
Norwood ; or, Village Life in New England. By Henry Warp BEECHER. 12mo., 
pp. 549. New York: Scribner & Co. 1868. 
Ministers of the Gospel are not generally novel readers, much less 
do we expect them to be novel writers. They ought not to be, for 
as a class novels are pernicious. The purest leaders of public sen- 
timent have enough to do to battle the vices which such publica- 
tions breed without encountering the influence of a great popular 
preacher, which is used of course to justify the reading of the worst 
fiction as well as the best. Our most intelligent good men will there- 
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fore regret that Mr. Beecher ever consented to write “a story;” 
more, that he made the most injurious of American periodicals the 
medium of his access to the public; and still more, that he followed 
his “novel” to the theater, whither it legitimately leads. 

The book must, however, be sharply arraigned as a dangerous 
misrepresentation of New England Christianity. 

Mr. Beecher’s favorite characters are generally religious, and 
some of them are assigned the highest rank in Christian manhood. 
But how does he make his distinguished good people? By the 
power of nature and self-elevation chiefly. 

“Abiah Cathcart” is a model of natural goodness; a perfect 
man—as nearly so as Henry Ward Beecher can write him; but 
how does he become so? Why! he grows up an honest, hard- 
working, successful farmer. But he must have a regeneration ; 
and, as if preparing the way for it, the writer breaks out into the 
most entrancing description of love. One would certainly think 
he meant the very holiest baptism of the Spirit from above, and 
the divinest form of the new life. But, alas! it turns out to be a 
simple introduction to the fact that “ Biah” is falling in love with 
“ Rachel Liscomb.” As if intended to make the contrast between 
a real thorough Calvinistic and a Beecher conversion as sharp as 
possible, he makes an old woman say of “ Biah,” “I shouldn’t 
wonder, by the way he looks, if he had got a hope;” and then 
declares “he had a hope.” But, amazing! it is all explained by 
the marriage notice from the pulpit, and the wedding! This is 
not merely @ sneer at the most sacred form in which New England 
Calvinists are accustomed to express true conversion; it is a 
plain substitution of the natural for the supernatural in regenera- 
tion. ‘ Catheart was a different man.” “Taught from his child- 
hood to reverence God, he felt suddenly opened in his soul a gate 
of thanksgiving, and through it came also a multitude of thoughts 
of worship and praise.” ‘ He worshiped God with reverence. He 
worshiped Rachel with love.” 

Mr. Beecher wished to construct a splendid New y ‘Ragland 
Christian gentleman, and he made him an enthusiastic naturalist, 
True, he gave him the Bible, and sent him to church. But why 
did he send Dr. Wentworth into his other Bible—nature—of equal 
authority, and under his elm-tree in the garden, and out into the 
fields and woods, instead of to the Holy Book and Dr. Buel to get 
his Christianity ? Why should he make the former so grand and 
potential, and the latter so dry and insignificant? Mr. Beecher 
must of course, in a Christian novel, make one female angel; but 
in bringing forward the agencies which formed his splendid “ Grace 
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Wentworth,” why do the inspired “ means of grace” become so 
insignificant, and the flowers and the trees rise to such importance 
and power? If this is the true method of constituting a perfect 
Christian woman, Eve might as well have stayed in Eden and 
studied botany for her redemption from the fall. 

Mr. Beecher must have one “ fool,” and a drunkard at that ; but 
why does he assign ‘ Pete Sawmill” so many of the noblest traits 
and highest functions possible to a man, if not to show that they 
are born of instinct and not of supernatural grace? Why, we 
may ask, does he make his garrulous, waggish sharper, “ Hiram 
Beers,” out among the horses in church time, appear to so much 
better advantage in his generous sympathies and usefulness than 
his solemn old Deacon Trowbridge, who goes reverently in and 
worships God, under the control of his rigid Puritan conscience ? 
Why, indeed, does he make a rollicking jolly joker his favorite 
“deacon,” and consign a grave man to church-sleeping obscurity 
and nothingness? Why that exaggerated caricature of “ cate- 
chising” the young Wentworths, by the side of a glowing, joyous 
teaching from the out-door book, if not to bring the former into 
‘contempt and push the latter into its place? Why must the sound 
old orthodox divine, Dr. Buel, always appear to such disadvantage 
in grappling with the infidel judge, leaving him to be confounded 
by the naturalist Wentworth? And even “Barton Catheart,” 
the most Christian of all Mr. Beecher’s Christians, seems to owe 
his great moral transition, not to any agony or rest in prayer, but 
mediately to the song of a robin uttering his call of ‘love for 
love,” and immediately to the undefined pensiveness of love for 
“Rose Wentworth,” which does not yet know that it is recipro- 
cated. The gay, reckless “Frank Ezal” becomes a sober, sensible 
man, so as to be challenged by his bantering boon companions as 
a convert to religion and likely to be a preacher, by also falling in 
love with “Rose Wentworth,” who, however, was made by Mr. 
Beecher for “ Barton Cathcart,” and is married to him of course. And 
“ Tommy Taft,” really Mr. Beecher’s masterpiece, must be a rough, 
profane, godless wretch to the very hour of his death, that Mr. 
Beecher might show what magnificent moral perfection might 
co-exist with the roughest sin, and the sinner complete his prepa- 
ration for death by faith in a man. 

Now we deem it unnecessary to show that all this is as untrue to 
the history of New England Christianity as it is false to the 
‘teachings of the Holy Bible and of sound religious experience. 
The naturalistic spirit of “ Norwood” does, it is true, correctly 
represent one seed development of Calvinism. But that form of 
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“Jiberalism” which exalts nature at the expense of grace, and 
supersedes the atonement and supernatural regeneration, is excep- 
tional in New England. That Christianity which is so broad and 
deep as really to mold and characterize the mind and heart of New 
England is highly evangelical, and practically it is thoroughly 
orthodox. 

It must, moreover, be impossible that Mr. Beecher should not be 
aware that a great change has occurred in New England within 
the period of which he is evidently writing. There is a life, a 
spirituality, a freeness in the salvation offered, an earnest demand 
for an immediate surrender to God, and a triumphant faith which 
reveals the power of prayer and the certain evidences of the new 
life, bringing the evangelical New England Churches into harmony 
with the most aggressive forms of experimental Christianity ; and 
he surely knows that this has come, to a large extent, from the 
pervading spirit and growing power of the people of whom he 
takes no further notice than to make one of his shrewd triflers 
denounce them as “those pesky Methodists.” No discerning 
Christian can go at random into any of these Churches, and listen 
to a sermon or attend a prayer or conference meeting, a Bible,. 
tract, or missionary meeting, or read the productions of their 
religious press, or mingle with their great and good men or most 
humble Christians, without feeling and: knowing that New En- 
gland Christianity proper is tending most energetically and directly 
away from this nonsense of Henry Ward Beecher, 

Considering its grand defects and pernicious tendencies in con- 
trast with its good, we have no hesitancy in saying that “ Nor- 
wood” ought to be condemned and cast aside. J.T. P. 





The New Testament History. With an Introduction, connecting the History of the 
Old and New Testaments. Edited by Wim11am Smiru, LL.D., Classical Exam- 
iner in the University of London. With Maps and Wood-cuts. 8vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 

To understand the historical surroundings in which the life of Jesus 

is imbedded is an attribute requisite to the true understanding of 

the life itself. This can be accomplished in but a fragmentary and 
cursory way in commentaries. The regular, full history is the 
systematic source from which the commentary is meagerly bor- 
rowed. To supply in a compact and accurate form the history 
necessary for the due historical comprehension of the New Testa- 
ment is the object of the present volume. It is written by the 
learned editor of the great Biblical Dictionary now in process of 
publication by Hurd & Houghton. Nowhere can the same 
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amount of historical illustration be found in so brief a compass as 
in this solid manual. 

It commences with the age of Nehemiah and terminates with 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence it traces the interval of his- 
tory between the Old and New Testaments. It next gives the 
history of our Saviour’s earthly life. Then comes and completes 
the work, the history of the Apostolic Church and the genesis of 
the post-evangelic part of the New Testament. Appendices to 
each part discuss in some detail the various questions that arise. 
The amplest illustrations of ancient objects are furnished in shape 


of maps and wood-cuts. 
cleanups 


The History of the Great Republic. Considered from a Christian Standpoint. By 
JESSE T. Peck, D.D. With forty-four fine steel Portraits. Sold by subscription 
only. 8vo., pp. 710. New York: Broughton & Wyman. 1868. 


God and his Providence are usually ignored or but slightly 
acknowledged in our ordinary histories. They are written upon 
a secular if not an atheistic basis. We need at least one history 
of our country in which the events are seen to move as in the 
Divine presence, under the Divine eye and hand. This has been 
done with great beauty and power by Dr. Peck in the present 
volume. The view he presents blends the highest patriotism with 
the purest Christianity, and inspires us with gratitude to God for 
giving us such a country, and a strong faith that he who has 
guided our past insures our future. The work will be reviewed in 
an ample article in a future number of our Quarterly. 


oe 
7} 





Periodicals. 
Daily Christian Advocate. Rev. ArtHUR Epwarps, Editor. Chicago: Poe & 

Hitchcock. 

Among the little originalities which Methodism may claim to 
have bronght into existence, and in which she is as yet without a 
rival, is the issuing a daily newspaper announcing the proceedings 
of her highest legislature. Our General Conference does not keep a 
poet, but she keeps a reporter. ‘he reports are not much superior 
to the ordinary run of congressional newspaper reports, and there 
might undoubtedly be large improvements. The reports of the 
General Conference of 1844 by the late R. A. West have never 
since been approached, we think, in excellence, either in the re- 
porter’s or printer’s. department. Next, we doubt whether any 
deliberative body in existence dispatches with such completeness 
so much business ina giventime. That the entire amount of matters 

Fourty Serirs, Vor. XX.—40 
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of so large a popular mass, spread over such an extent of surface, 
embracing such snarls of complexity, and frequently involving 
questions of large moment and intense interest, should be settled 
for four years in four weeks, is a marvel of working efficiency. 
Our impression is, that if our work extends for the next two or 
three quadrenniums as rapidly a3 in the past, a query will arise 
about biennial General Conferences. 

By-all concession the last General Conference showed itself 
equal to a satisfactory disposal of most, if not all, its great ques- 
tions. The project of districting the episcopate fainted into silence, 
but not perhaps the silence of perpetual death. That our Bishops, 
after so immense an elongation of the catalogue of Conferences, 
with so stupendous an expansion of distances, should be as few as 
in 1864, is a matter which will suggest deep thoughts in men’s 
hearts for the next four years. But if some apparent lacks are to 
be queried there are large performances to be commended. 

1. And first, not so large in magnitude, but immediate in interest, 
are the thanks due to the General Conference from our readers for 
rescuing our Quarterly from degradation and destruction. The 
Committee on the subject reported that our Quarterly stood equal 
to the best periodicals of its grade in the country, but in order to 
extend its circle of readers it should be “ popularized ;” that is, 
should come down from its grade toward the ranks of a magazine. 
The Committee first paid it the highest possible compliment, and 
then required that it should henceforth be rendered unworthy of 
the compliment and should forfeit its truth. The first result would 
be, the retention indeed of a Quarterly in name and in the interval of 
its publication, but by sinking it to a mongrel concern, to destroy 
the Quarterly in point of position. The second result would be, 
the loss to the Church of an organ of her highest thought, for 
even if the extent of its subscription would be enlarged it would 
be, simply the great extension of a lower literature, a literature 
that might just as well go into our Advocates. But, third, our 
most scholarly men, comprehending the great body of the sub- 
scribers for the Quarterly, would, three fourths of them, fling the 
hybrid under the table in contempt, and subscribe for a real Quar- 
terly, such as they bargain for, issued from some other Church. 
Proud as they are of the rank justly conceded by the Committee 
as maintained by our Quarterly, they would indignantly ask if, 
while other and much smaller denominations can sustain three or 
four Quarterlies, we must haul down the only one we possess ; for 
degradation is synonymous with destruction. The editorship of 
the Quarterly, to whomsoever intrusted under such conditions, we 
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should consider as equivalent to a commission to entomb it beside 
the National Magazine. Fourth, it ought to be remembered that 
a high literature is necessarily limited among the few, and so ever 
finds it difficult pecuniarily to sustain itself. Our high schools, 
colleges, and theological seminaries have to be endowed. The 
“respectable minority ” that attends them are not only unable to 
pay for their erection and maintenance, but-are scarce able to pay 
their individual way after a benevolent munificence has furnished 
the endowment. Quarterlies of other denominations are, we be- 
lieve, funded. The thanks of all concerned are, we think, due to 
the General Conference for giving the action of the Committee a 
very prompt negative. 

2. We do not see our way so clearly as some optics do to a one 
universal Methodist Church under one General Conference. A 
united Methodism throughout the world we do most cheerily 
descry. Its image was visible in the fraternal embassies last May 
of nearly every Methodist body in the world. The Church 
warmly approves the organic admission of future delegates from 
our mission Conferences; but such an arrangement is, we trust, 
simply provisional. When an Asiatic Methodism grows into 
millions, it will be entitled to legislate for itself. Such a Church 
could dest legislate for itself. It would act wisely in declining a 
perpetual colonial position. It would, in the name of Christian 
freedom, demand its rights. Nor would we nor could we, if a 
Methodism of forty millions should suddenly spring into existence 
in China, consent to be ruled by a General Conference held at Pekin 
in the Chinese language. The question of Churchly nationalities 
was settled at Babel centuries ago. In accordance with that set- 
tlement we would do well to expect our mission Conferences to 
assume, when their day of sufficiency comes, a position of fraternal 
independence. Yet over and above the independent national or- 
ganizations for free internal legislation, we share the enthusiasm 
that cherishes visions of future ecumenical representative assem- 
blies of catholic Methodism. We believe a truer catholicity 
would thus be attained than Rome can boast; and, therefore, we 
repeat our protests against mutilating the Apostles’ Creed by 
striking the beautiful word carnotic from its terms. We had 
far better retain and appropriate the grand old vocable as our 
own right. 

3. And, whether with technical legality or not, the Church rejoices 
“in the admission of the Southern Delegates. It is a gladsome sight 
to see our old Church resuming her national proportions. The 
prospect of the reunion with catholic Methodism of the fragment 
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broken off in 1844 recedes, we are sorry to say, further and further 
into the dim distance. Based on a sectional foundation, and in- 
spired with an intensity of sectional animosity, the Church South 
laughs at “disintegration,” and boasts her solid and growing 
power. That bitterness of spirit rather increases with advancing 
time ; and, thoroughly impregnated with the political spirit, she 
baptizes her children so fully into the southern ex-slaveholders’ 
political creed that rebellion and blood may, it is to be feared, be- 
come their terrible inheritance. 

4. Taught by providential events, our Church is learning a truer 
Christianity toward the various non-Caucasian races. She is see- 
ing the absurd hypocrisy of maintaining missionary establishments 
to win all races, climes, and colors into Christian brotherhood, and 
yet shutting from her brotherhood the colored races at home. 
This brotherhood means Christian equality. It means that there 
is neither race nor color to men’s souls, It means civic equality 
in contradistinction to all oppression or withholding of civic rights. 
To exclude a properly qualified colored person from cars, schools, 
colleges, and churches on ground of mere color, is as absurd as 
to exclude Irishmen, Frenchmen, or Chinese on grounds of mere 
national descents. We have said heretofore that a colored Bishop 
of equal culture and ability with our existing Bishops should and 
would be without hesitation accepted to preside in his turn over 
the General Conference. 

But while we reject all inequality in the Church we do not neces- 
sarily condemn all distinctness of arrangement, desired equally and 
freely by both sides, and required by convenience and the best 
development of either side. This is not caste, for caste always 
implies oppression. The assertion that all separation, even where 
based on mutual and equal convenience and unconstrained agree- 
ment, is intrinsically unchristian, has no basis. Separate schools, 
separate Churches, separate Conferences are perfectly right where 
they are the result of no oppressive exclusiveness, and are estab- 
lished with mutual concurrence. 

Every race, color, and nationality has more or less deeply, even 
where no oppressive repugnance exists, a self-preference. Each 
follows its own free and rightful interior affinities. Were the city 
of Brooklyn composed of opposite colors, equal each in numbers, 
wealth, culture, and respectability, without repugnancy or op- 
pressiveness on either side, and so no caste whatever, we entertain 
no doubt that while the Christian congregations of each side 
would exclude no one on account of opposite color, yet the dis- 
tinctions of color would be equally and fully yet freely and spon- 
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taneously existent. The educated wealthy colored gentleman 
would still with his family pass the white church to the Ethi- 
opian cathedral on the farther street. We abhor caste, and 
we abhor cant; and we think that to accuse this colored gen- 
tleman of caste for gratifying his preference would be cant. If 
this point be rightly understood we see no obstacle in the way of 
a free and equal reunion between the two colurs of Methodism. 
So far as we have been able to observe there is a great good sense 
exercised by our Afric-American Methodism. The best opinions 
we have personally received from that quarter desire a reunion on 
equal foundations, yet with such arrangements as shall respect 
existing facts and allow full room for development on the side of 
the weaker party. We hope the negotiations on that subject 
between the two will be conducted with such Christian modera- 
tion, good sense, and freedom as will lead out one of the grandest 
Christian developments. of the age. 

5. The erection of a noble metropolitan church building, combin- 
ing our publishing and missionary departments, was hailed with so 
unsectional and hearty a unanimity as to preclude all immediate 
and all future debate. The unanimous Church demands, provided 
the business condition of the country renders it safe, the one noble 
churchly structure, which, adjusted to every convenience, will ex- 
hibit a monumental dignity. It must tell the world that we ex- 
pect to stand for ages. The enterprise is intrusted to an amply 
competent and judicious committee, who will, we doubt not, justify 
by the results the confidence of the Church. 
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Pamphlets. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church: What she Has, what she Lacks, and what is her 
True Position with Reference to other Churches. Addressed to all of her Mem- 
bers who desire her Perfection. 12mo., pp. 26. New York: N. Tibbals & Co. 
37 Park Row. 1868. 

According to the writer of this pamphlet the Episcopal Church 

has a successional ministry, a ministry nearly a priesthood, and a 

liturgy of the greatest service for doctrine and habits of devotion. 

She /acks completeness in her liturgy, needing a great many more 

forms and formulas of the earlier Church; authority in teaching, 

not being able to enounce a dogma or practice, and enforce obe- 
dience; catholicity, being, with all the rest of Christian bodies, the 

Romish included, in schism, because all are not united in one or- 

ganic body. How these lacks are to be supplied he does not 

suggest. 
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He gives a catalogue (we think a very sad one) of the motives 
with which people have generally joined the Episcopal Church : 

Some have been attracted by the order and beauty they have seen in the Ritual ; 
some by the conviction that a historical succession in the Episcopate was requisite 
for a valid ministry; some have been repelled from other sects by disorders, by 
the extravagances of revivalism, by the tyranny of the espionage of democratic 
discipline; some have been drawn in by the notion that it was more genteel and 
aristocratic, 

Ritual, succession, escape from revivalism and Church discipline, 
and gentility, are melancholy motives for becoming members of a 
professed Church of God. We suppose that the chief motives 
which have induced the main body of our people to become Meth- 
odists is the having experienced conviction of, and conversion 
from, sin under her ministry; the belief that under her guidance 
they will be led to the greatest self-consecration and holiness of 
life; and the fact that with her,—leaving ordinations and organiza- 
tions and rites in their proper subordinate place,—are the witness of 
the Spirit and the entire sanctification; in fine, because they find 
in her Christianity in earnest. We should infer from all this that 
one unmentioned thing Jacks the Episcopal Church yet—piety. 


An Address on the Two Churches; or, The Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Delivered in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn., March 27, 1867. By Rev. Thomas H. Pearne, D.D. 
Second edition. With an Appendix. 12mo., pp. 34. 

The reception of this second edition of Dr. Pearne’s pamphlet re- 

minds us that we omitted a'due notice of the first. No recogni- 

tion should be withheld from one who, in the forefront of battle, 
courting the post of duty and of danger, meets the strife with the 
skill and prowess here displayed. 

Dr. Pearne first gives a brief review of the antecedents and 
present noble and prosperous status of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; second, he traces the first pro-slavery ecclesiastical seces- 
sion, and then the rebellion record of the Church, South; third, 
he exhibits the omens that, even in the South, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church will succeed and triumph; fourth, he maintains that 
the Church, South, cannot succeed ; fifth, he refutes miscellaneous 
charges, such as that the Methodist Episcopal Church is a “ North- 
ern,” a “ Yankee,” a sectional, an abolition, a political, a negro- 
equality Church; that it proposes degrading conditions to the 
southern Church: that for the Southerner to join us would be to 
dishonor his fathers; and finally, that Episcopal Methodists are 
‘Church thieves.” 

All this gives impression that the Border—now a Border re- 
moved much further South—is a lively battle-field, even for the 
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churchly war of thoughts and words. We cheerfully hope that 
the time is coming when all this fearful feud, unavoidable as it 
now is, will be sorrowfw indeed, yet forever departed history. Of 
that history Dr. Pearne’s pamphlet will form a characteristic and 
interesting passage. 

Semi-Centennial Sermon. Delivered before the Wyoming Annual Conference at its 


Session in Binghamton, April, 1868. By Rev. Z. Pappock, D.D. 8vo., pp. 36. 
1868. 


With heart as fresh and mind as clear as in his prime, (when 
we hesitatingly received from his hand our first ministerial license,) 
Dr. P. dwells in this memorial discourse less upon the past than 
upon the present. His views of that present and future are 
cheerful and buoyant, while he draws from his experience of the 
past some monitions and guidances necessary for our undiminished 
spiritual prosperity. A wide-spread circle of friends will receive 
his Semi-Centennial with pleasure. 


Tobacco and its Effects. A Prize Essay, showing that the Use of Tobacco is a 
Physical, Mental, Moral, and Social Evil. By Henry Grspons, M. D., of San 
Francisco, California, Professor of Materia Medica in Tolland Medical College, 
and Editor of the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. 8vo., pp. 48. New 
York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1868. 


A timely tract upon a subject which demands the earnest atten- 
tion of the Church. It takes a medical man first to deal efficiently 
with this subject by showing how tobacco destroys body, mind, 
and soul. Next let the ministry take it up, and first convert all 
our ministers from this “filthiness of the flesh,” and then they 
may hope to reach the people. 


__.-____——. 


Ministerial Culture. By Rev. Austin Puenps, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 12mo., pp. 28. 1868. 


Profess.: Phelps, in his own clear style, portrays the desertion 
of evangelical preaching by the poorer masses, at which not only 
the Calvinistic pulpit complains, but even the Methodists, he says, 
are beginning to be alarmed. The sole remedy he finds, not in lay 
preaching and other special appliances, but in a profounder sym- 
pathy with the poor in the regular ministry. 


History of the Church. 8vo., pp. 16. 

Specimen pages of Dr. Hurst’s translation of “ Hagenbach’s 
History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies,” from plates by our Tract House in Bremen, Germany. It 
will appear during this season in two octavo volumes, with a 
chapter on “ American Church History, by Dr. Hurst.” It will 
be a volume of great interest to the Christian public. 
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Romanism and Religion. Freedom: A Sermon on the Last Allocution of the Pope. 
Preached in the Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, on Sabbath 
evening, July 16,1868. By Rev. Robert Hatfield, D.D. 12mo., pp. 24. Jersey 
City, N. J.: Rev. H. Mattison. 1868. 


Dr. Hatfield seldom aims a shaft at any venerable rookery without 
at least making “the feathers fly.” If we mistake not the present 
utterance disturbed the composure of even the Republican politi- 
cians. Zs pulpit, however, is nct accustomed to accept dictation 
from the caucus. 


Ethic Hymns and Scriptural Lessons for Children. By Rev. 8. Luoxery, D.D., Re- 
gent of the University of the State of New York, Author of “ Treatise on the 
Lord’s Supper,” ete., ete. Rochester, N. Y. 


The Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Decalogue, and a 
number of select Scripture passages, done in very plain versifica- 
tion by our venerable friend. 


Dickinson College. Baccalaureate Sermon delivered before the Graduating Class 
of Dickinson College. June 21, 1868. By Prof. 8. L. Bowman. 8vo., pp. 23. 
1868. 


An earnest and eloquent performance, 
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Miscellaneous. 


Washington College. The Class of 1842. A Biographical and Memorial Address, 
Delivered before the Class August 1, 1867, in Washington, Penn. By Rev. 
FRANKLIN Moore, D.D. Washington, Penn. 8vo., pp. 20. 1868. 


Christian Separation from the World: Its Philosophy, Obligation, and Extent. 
Considered with Especial Reference to Popular Amusements. By Rey. 8. H. 
Piatt, M. A. 8vo., pp. 32. 1868. 

Constitution of the National Institute of Letters, Arts, and Sciences. Founded 1868. 
12mo., pp. 13. New York: Moorhead, Bond, & Co. i868. 

Excelsior Monthly Magazine. Devoted to the Elevation of the Race. Vol. I, No. 1. 
June, 1868. 8vo., pp. 40. New York: Olmsted & Welwood. 


Midshipman Easy. By Captain Marryatr. Author of “ Peter Simple,” etc., etc. 
16mo., pp. 405. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories. By Cuartes NorpDsoFF. 16mo., pp. 235, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Monastery. A Romance. By Sir WAvTER Scort, Bart. 16mo., pp. 176. New 
York: D. Appleton. 1868. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian. A Romance. By Sir Waurer Scort, Bart. 16mo., pp. 231- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868. 
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Notices of the following are postponed to the next number: 
“ Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion ;” “ Draper’s History of 
the Civil War in America,” Vol. II; and “The Opium Habit ;” all 
from Harper & Brothers. 

Received also from Carters’, too late for notice, an octavo edition 
of “ Howe’s Works.” 
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